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ABSTRACT 


The end of World War I marked the beginning of organ- 
ized attempts by the Canadian farm community to gain control 
of the political decisions that affected their economic well- 
being. The attempts were accompanied by a loss of confidence 
in the two-party system of government. One alternative to 
traditional party government was the proposal that economic 
groups, not composite parties, should ee the basis of govern- 
ment. At the same time, each member of the legislature was 


to be responsible to the constituency he represented. In this 


~ 


Manner, the redress sought by the farmers would be realized, 
This alternative was developed by the United Farmers 
of Alberta. Under pressure from its membership, the U.F.A 
Had Entered ncdependent political action in 1919 and had 
developed the proposal as a means of preserving the indepen- 
dence of both the U.F.A. and the agrarian political movement 
from the party system. The majority of the farm groups, how- 
ever, favoured the creation of a broad-bas sed party that would 
secure justice for all economic groups. The contilict between 
these two points of view developed soon after the general 
election of i192] when the farm groups, organized as the 
National Progressive Party, had returned sixty-four members 
to the House of Commons. The two ideas of group political 
action proved irreconcilable, with the result that in 1924 
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Chere Was a split in the Progressive parliamentary group and 
the formation of the so-called "ginger group". These members 
mostiy from Alberta, contributed to the disintegration of 
the Progressive Party. 

The U.F.A. federal group survived the passing of the 
Pregieeatve Party, and the UlF.A. adeas of group action 
tHeivencedsthe organization of the Independents in Parliament 
from 1926-1932. The Great Depression and R. B. Bennett were 
the Catalysts for the second attempt by the U.F.A. to work 
Witiewenaeional Organization Of afiiiiated groups. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation was a logical extension 
eee KeRe Oto pees) £Or Grouo ection, defined by opposition 
to the party system and refined by the experience with the 
Progressive Party. However, once again the ideas of group 
Organization were at odds with the aims of a national reform 
Party, and the U.F.A. and the "ginger group" found themselves 
im Opposition to the general aspirations of the C.C.F. in this 
hBegara. (The ClClr. did not become a centralized political 
Per uy until 19395. in part, because Of the anfiluence of tne 
Uerves @eno Ene “anger group" | and at was “not untri the tase 
vestiges of this influence were removed that the C.C.F. was 
able to achieve the discipline of a traditional party organ- 
$2aciOn, This in: turnvaided its survival in the Canadian 


political system. 
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The time seems about due for a new history-writing 
which will attempt to explain the ideas in the heads of 
Canadians that caused them to act as they did, their 
philosophy, why they thought in one way at one period and 
in a different way at another period. 


F. HY Underhiliy "Some Reflections “on 
the. laiberalietradition 10 Caneda-. 
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CHAPTER Lt 
TiPBCaLe Wire TWO HEADS: THE sPROGRESSIVE PARTY, 1919-1923 


This thesis is an examination of the nature of the 
political organization of the United Farmers of Alberta as it 
waS interpreted by the U.F.A. Members of Parliament from 1921 
to 1935. it explores the effects of.the idea of independent 
political.action, as conceived by the. U.F.A., members, on. the 
Progressive Party and the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
t1Ons) tt, does,not; deal with,»ithe, workings: of, the U.F.A. organ- 
izataon, andy the, U.F.A.. provincial ~government..since, this. has 


: u aT ; eevee 
been done elsewhere. The theme of independent: political 
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action is considered only with reference to th 
bolitical action, that) was. determined. by the U.F.A.. Annual, Con- 
ventions and as it was understood by the federal members, 
particulariy those individuals associated with the "ginger 
group"eh dt is. a consideration of, how that understanding 
affected. thea, development of the, political parties: they.assas 
Chated witht. from 1921) to, £935.) » Genenaldys speaking, ~ the ,ericct 
of independent poldtud.cal, achion, as .conceimedebysthe, UU, eA. gand 
the "ginger group" was to weaken, both the Progressive Party 
tnd the, ce Ch Fig ageit did not allow, they gtowth, of a disci- 
plined, national third party organization within the contem- 


Roney parliamentary system and the general reform movement. 
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tn order to establish and explain this development it is 
necessary to provide the background to the ideas which were 
to form the basis of independent political action for the 
Uebeeeaancethesiginger’ groups" | 

The emergence of the National Progressive Pastyian 
1920 was the culmination of more than a decade of discontent 
and organization by the Canadian farm community. Between 
1919 and 1920 a transition was made in the manner of agitation 
the farm community employed to obtain concessions for its 


2) 
grievances.” Th 


i) 


transition was marked by the adoption of 
"The New National Policy" in November, 1918 by the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture and the subsequent ratification of the 
polacysbyhthehyarious, provincial »farmeorganizationsein the 

eer lyrmoutns sore 1919 i y-Since "The New NationalePolicy'idid 
not explicitly deal with the political method to be used to 
implement the proposals, the question remained open to discus- 
sion.? The alternatives available appeared to'be restricted 
tOsetworechoices; the farm organizations could attempt te per- 
Siizdeestienold-line wpartneso(er individual Liberal and Con— 
servative candidates) to adopt the program of legislation out- 
lined in "The New National Policy", or the farm organizations 
could enter into direct political action as a separate force 
independent of the two old-line parties. Within the circum- 
Stanceseof, 1919, sthe salternatbi vectomindependentspolitical 
action by the farm orqanizations became hard to justify and 


a 


59) 


a result the various organizations decided that the only 


political method which would ensure the adoption of their 
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platform was the entry into direct political action as a 
separate force. 

"The New National Policy" was a repudiation of the 
Macdonald National Policy of 1879. The new policy called for 
Substantial tariff reductions and. eventual free trade with 
Great Britain,which contrasted with the old policy of protec- 
Prone. omoecOntrastecaused ditficulties for the national 
Union government. The Union government, which included 
Liberals of farm group affiliation and high tariff Conserva- 
tives, found itself divided on the tariff issue during the 
budget debate of June, 1919. The new Liberal leader, 
Mackenzie King, was not inclined to endorse the farmers' plat- 
form as wholeheartedly as had been expected. The year had 
not brought a receptive response to the program from either 
tie wiperal Party Or the coalition government, and this, com- 
bined with the social and economic dislocations at tnavena 
of the First World War as well as the growing membership in 
the respective farm organizations, raised the demand for 
independent political action.“ 


1 


As the farm forces gathered together, winning several 


2 , : S) 
federal by-elections in the autumn of 1919, there emerged 


within the farmers! political movement two distinctive atti- 
Pudes slouthe: basis .or future political action. “hese atta— 
tudes were distinguished from one another by the difference 
in the political method to be used in order that the movement 
could achieve its ends. The issue was of fundamental impor- 


tance as it would determine the strength of the movement and 
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4 
at the same time ensure unity of purpose. The farmers' polit 
ical movement was divided between those who viewed their pro- 
test as necessarily creating a third party, agitating only 
for’ economic reform, and those who desired to introduce into 
PneeeT et at system a new form of electoral representation, 
government organized according to occupational interest. 
Those who espoused the latter view wished to change the whole 
nature of political representation as well as alter social 
organization. ° Although the long-term implications of these 
attitudes were not immediately apparent, the divergence of 
Opinion within the movement became obvious during the election 
campaigns of October 1919 which returned the United Farmers 
of Ontario as the government of Ontario and a United Farmers 
of Alberta candidate to the Alberta Legislature. ’ 

Although not organized as a separate political 
entity in 1919, the farm groups were now winning the responsi- 
bility to have elected representatives act on their behalf in 
‘the provincial legislatures and the federal Parliament. The 
farm members had been elected to represent the particular 
grievances of the agrarian constituency and the basis of the 
politcal movement was a response to the political organiza- 
tion and policies of the old parties. The election of a 
farmer government in Ontario, October 20, 1919, placed the 
United Farmers of Ontario in an awkward position. Since they 
were not organized as a political party, the new representa- 
tives were not altogether certain that they wished to assume 


the position of hecoming the government. They also wanted to 
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avoid the pitfalls of party sgovernment; .amd stoi thiscendp a 
proposal was put forward which Suggested an alternative to 
assuming the role of a traditional party in the legislature. 
Quite simply, the idea was that the farmers should organize 
themselves as an occupational group and the government should 
be formed from all such organized Geoupsmanvetive Vequstature - 
The cabinet so constructed would be a committee of representa- 
tives from the various GLOUpSss Sfaumen ealabounpoiprofessional., 
and Managerial; it could only be dismissed byitan c@xpiaici t 
vote of non-confidence in the legislature. The implications 
fomothe. party—cabinets system,.of government were apparent. 

The composite party system would no longer exist, the tradi- 
tional loss of confidence in the legislature byliias langiite 


carry a majority of votes on any issue would be modified, and 


3 


the party discipline required to keep members' votes consis- 
tent for reasons of the party's survival as the government 
would no longer be necessary. Instead, the issue and the best 
interests of the occupational group would be the only factors 
that determined the way the individual member voted. The 
proposal was) rejected: by, thew U.FJ0..members=elect;)lbut'the 
idea of cccupational representation and its implications 
remained as.a valid alternative to some within the» ranks of 
the U.F.O. as well as with some other groups in other pro- 
vinces. ‘The chief spokesmen of occupational representation 
within the U.F.0O. were J. J. Morrison and W. C. Good. They 
saw this approach as the best means of preserving the integ- 


rity of the democratic revolt of the farmers of Canada, but 
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6 
the U.F.O. was divided between this faction and those who sup- 
ported’ the new Ontario premier, E.. C. ene who wished to 
Greate avbroad-based People's Party. 

whe idea of occupational representation, or as it was 
more commonly called, group government, was given its fullest 
definition and advocacy by the United Farmers of Alberta. 
While the U.F.0O. had rejected the concept in favour of a 
yaeoical political party made up Of radical groups, the U.F.A. 
under the leadership of Henry Wise Wood used the concept to 
Strenacnen and) control, theypolitical teactivities of its general 
MNenversnip. § The U.F.O. proposal, fore broad-based party con- 
tained all the dangers of composite parties, the effect of 
which waS apparent in the organization and workings of the 
Liberal and Conservative parties. To avoid the disadvantages 
Siethe party System and to retain the integrity of the U.F.A. 
organizaticn the idea of creating a third party was discarded 
by the U.F.A. For the Alberta group the idea of economic 
group organization was the means by which competition between 
factions could be replaced by co-operation between groups. 
Since occupational interest was determined to be the basis of 
social organization and the greater good was achieved by the 
harmony of these interests, co-operation among these groups 
was essential. Wood, however, modified the definition of the 
group interest by rather narrowly defining it as the U.F.A. 
group representing the Alberta agrarian interest; he spoke 
of the farmers aS a collective economic group, a class, but 


the farmers' group he referred to was the U.F.A. 
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Wood's fullest exposition of his ideas for independ- 
ent political action through the agency of group government 
was presented during the Alberta provincial by-election for 
Cochrane in a speech delivered at Crossfield, October 21, 1919. 
The U.F.A. concept as outlined by Wood was as much the product 
Ofsniswown thinking es it was the influence of William Irvine 
and the Non-Partisan League. Stressing co-operation and 
democratic organization rather than competition and autocracy, 
the dominant element in his proposal me the farmer as a mem- 
ber of an economic class organization. The acceptance by the 
U.F.A. of the Wood proposal was to drive a wedge between the 
ULF. A.-group government advocates and the advocates of the 
Ontario point of view. Even though the idea was not always 
UnGerSLOOd FOr —Otally accepted within the=ranks of the UlF.A., 
by January, 1920 Wood's position was endorsed by the U.F.A. 
Annual Convention and all activities of the organization-— 
social, educational, economic, and political--came under the 
central direction of the U.F.A. Convention and the Executive 
headed by Wood.” 

This move represented a distinct shift in the nature 
of independent political action within the provincial organ- 
iy dione Sinem. tse CONVeNntIOn OL WOL9 had] passedpasreso lu 
Peony approving direct political, action to De icantiecdmoutsby 
the local constituency associations. This was to have been 
the basis of political action in Alberta for the fey te 


Political action, as defined by the Convention in 1920, was 
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8 
now based on the central control and authority of the Conven- 
tion and the Executive which in turn were the agents for the 
local organizations. The elected representatives of the 
farmers  Bgroup, tresponsible ftosthe U!lReA: organization, were 
the agents of that organization rather than the representa- 


; Sai ae: ae 
Eivesnesnanwiagranianj}political panty": By appreciating 


r 
EhigepormtgaboutAtherpoliticalsorganizationvof thesUsFyAa, othe 
subsequent developments within the Progressive parliamentary 
organization and the U.F.A. can be better understood. 

The distinction, -—howevery> was biusnedeinothednushate 
form a national organization for the farm groups. As events 
eutnan Preparation, sthe need for snational ig-ohdimemlen of the 
electoral successes of the agrarian revolt became imperative. 
Such co-ordination was tentatively brought about when the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture committed itself to the sup- 
pOrerormindependéent political action byefarméers on;Novembernoil, 


L 


Pgh? Se tWhihe (hhesneture sof ntheadpoliticalmorganrzation( remammed 
in doubt, divided as it was between the advocates of group 
government and the advocates of a broad-based reform party, 
the farm organizations rallied behind "The New National 
Policy". In February, 1920, eleven Members of Parliament led 
by T. A. Crerar constituted themselves as the National Pro- 
gressive Party. The Canadian Council of Agriculture endorsed 
the parliamentary group in December; 1920+and this»was:fol- 
lowed by a similar endorsement from the farm organizations at 
their 1921 Conventions. The endorsement meant that Crerar 


was recognized as the leader of the political movement of 
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9 
Organized farmers. However, there had been no accommodation 
of the two dominant ideas about the nature of independent 
political action within the Progressive m vement.+? 

By the time of the federal election, December 6, 1921, 
the agrarian protest had established another provincial farmer 
government ,with they election of ‘the Ul. Alesecuring™a majority 
OP Seale Mniiics Alberta tevectionmoer! Imily ,<192INee the basils of 
political action was now marked not only by provincial organ- 
UzaCiOns OUte Dye pLrovancial tqovernmentstes weld a The: federal 
election campaign was waged by the Progressive movement on the 
issue of the’ tariff, anti-partyism and occupational representa- 
tion. The last issue was especially used by the candidates in 
Alberta who were endorsed by the U.F.A. While it is not clear 
whether these candidates ran as U.F.A. representatives or as 
Progressives, they were committed not only to the idea of group 
government but also to the idea that they had a direct respon- 
sibility to those who nominated them. In order to maintain 
the democratic basis of the nomination and the accompanying 
accountability, many constituency associations required the 
Signing of a recall that was held by the executive of that 
local constituency 2% soblation.ce The general campaign was 
Carried on without a strong, central organization, and this 
allowed the U.F.A. candidates to run as representatives of 
the provincial organization, while some other organizations 
endorsed candidates as Progressives by the creation of a 
separate organization. +4 During the campaign the theme for 


all these groups, known collectively as the Progressive Party, 
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10 
was independence and freedom from the party system. This was 
to be achieved by the looseness of organization, recall and 
constituency autonomy. The idea of constituency autonomy was 
defined as the member-elect's direct responsibility to the 
constituency organization from which he received his nomina- 
tion. For the supporters of group government this concept 
was very awkward as the constituency was composed of many 
diverse occupational groups. By the traditional defining of 
apconsertuencyiini terms ‘of taigeegraphicaltarea imather ‘than by 
economic groups the responsibility of representation over- 
lapped. Electoral reform was advocated, the chief of which 
Wael tie singleittxansterable Votetje Untiileesuch:ftime::as this 
was achieved co-operation between the economic groups in the 
traditional icons tatuency) would sbe)xequired),« In Alberta:this 
was carried out by the U.F.A. and Labour representatives 
although this was not always the eintiey, “Ee Co-operation did not 
necessarily imply common interest. The practical difficulties 
GOmwWood Ws tdeas: tas a solution to ntradbtional political action 
were becoming evident. 

This sets the background, prior to the federal elec- 
Cromrone| 92h, Heomrthe iebements ,of potential ,conft lactethetsdad 
in fact become the focus for division within the Progressive 
pabelLamentary gxcupal PAterssue wds tthe wuature of independent 
pal povcal rae for the Progressive movement, how they could 
best preserve the independence of the farmer in politics from 
the evils of the party system. The implications and the con- 


sequences of these elements did not become apparent until the 
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agrarian groups secured a substantial parliamentary represen- 
tation on December 6, 1921. It should be noted that the 
problems of organization, primary loyalty of the candidates, 
and direct accountability, elements that were to become 
important to later developments within the Progressive group 
in the House of Commons in June, 1924, were present: before 
the 1921 election. However, circumstances hindered the 
proper discussion of accommodating the two major divergent 
attitudes. The disparity between the doctrinaire, radical 
Albertans and the other element of the Progressive political 
movement might have been recognized and resolved, but as it 
16 


Woes NOG, ithe pstage was set forethe afuture sconfibict: 


Theetecemal yelection / ecembemnomehI2N, returned 


=~ 


54 Progressives; and 10 U.F.A. members to the House of Com= 

7 ; ' aye sm a kp sets lee) 
mons. Representation in Parliament was drastically altered 
Wath tthe tneyoduebion tof this isitzable thind rernouming eas abt 
was balanced between 117 Liberals and 50 Conservatives. The 
new prime, minister, Mackenzie King, as a result of the situa- 
tion, took steps to form a coalition government consisting o 
Liberais and Progressives. He hoped to form the coalition by 

ewe J Peet 18 

offering the Progressives cabinet positions. Inveesponss 
to King's overtures, the Progressive parliamentary leader, 
T. A. Crerar, called a meeting of the western members-elect 
at Saskatoon, December 20, 1921. The meeting was the first 
indication of the differences in the parliamentary group, the 
first foreshadowing of the Progressive split of June, 1924. 


Although the story of what actually happened at the meeting 
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12 
isnot tclear, itv’appears'  thatsa distinctive attitude onthe 
.part of certain members-elect did emerge. The U.F.A. members- 
elect had been invited to the meeting and it was from this 
quarter that the protests against the coalition were heard. 

At issue, for the spokesmen of the protest, was the basis of 
political action that the Progressive group should pursue in 
the new Parliament in order to uphold the best interests of 
the farm community on” 
The-attitude of the U.F.A,y members-elect was expressed 
by Robert Gardiner, the member-elect for Medicine Hateandithe 
leader of the’ U.F.A. group in the parliamentary caucus: of» the 
RrogressiverPartyeeeinehis report on the meeting to the U.F.A. 


Annual Convention, January 


oa f 


1922, he commented: 
me GOTeocokt che fiooreorfethesconvention, [atadsaskatcon! 
and explained our position as clearly as I could. I said 
the Alberta members wanted absolute independence on the 
question of forming a coalition with any other party and 
they would serve the constituency they represented and I 
Peltit could not serve the best interests of Medicine Hat 
by lining myself ap with one of the old political parties. 
I explained how we believed in the group systeia of 
organization. 49 

The conceptual basis Gardiner was arguing from was the group 

se ’ : ee AE Bhege 

government theory of Henry Wise Wood. The group system 

reterred to by Gardiner required that the farm organization, 

in this case the U.F.A., must remain independent to make its 

Owm decisions. its basis of political action was such that 

a coalition with another party was impossible. Gardiner was 

re-affirming the principles of delegate democracy, constitu- 


ency autonomy, and an adherence to political representation 


that Was Organized by “. .-. occupational groups each 
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13 
nominating and introducing its delegates to the legisla- 
ae e : Cale at 
eune y This thinking, regardless of its practical implica- 
tions and limitations in the parliamentary system of party 
government, detnmonstrated a strong distrust of partyism and 
the old’ methods of political organization and political action: 
Dumethne eves of thes ULFsA. any torm’of alliance with the 
Liberais was inconceivable as it would corrupt the independ- 
re ' 23 seh 
SN oepou tercaleaction of their movement. Such an attitude, 
however, did not preclude co-operation for the purpose of 
securing progressive and beneficial legislation. To empha- 
Siemens Pot, etne U-heA. AnnualsConvention of 1922 passed 
the following resolution: 
Be it therefore resolved, that we hereby affirm our 
adhemence Sto. sche principle cot deconomice tgroupsorganization 
and co-cperation between economic groups, and demand that 
our representatives stand firm in adherence to this 
principle and that they oppose any steps looking to either 
aieLGamak Onwonlatti lvatton’ wrth.ta“po Dit tea par tytor -to 
the wtormation of a new political party by “broadening 
ont. Po24 
This point of view was reinforced by the United Far- 
mers of Ontario which also expressed its opposition to a 
coalition between the Liberals and the Progressive Party. In 
acpobucy hresolutioeny; December 14. 192, sthe Wyr.i0.. peooksthe 
position that the Progressive group in Parliament should avoid 
any action which would erode the group as the representatives 
of the agrarian interest. Instead of coalition the farmer 
members-elect were to assume a stance so as to ensure the 


agrarian community its fair share of consideration in any 


legislation proposed. But the U.F.O. organization and the 
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U.F.O. provincial government were divided on the issue of 
"broadening out", thus weakening the whole organization of the 
Uspleecd Farmers of Ontario, Unlike the Alberta group, the 
U.F.O. was unable to maintain the solidarity of the group 
Untteconcerning tthe basis of political action.*> 

it iS necessary to emphasize the attitudes to "broad- 
ening out’, as the issue of the basis of independent political 
action by the farm groups was of central concern to the sixty- 
four members who had been designated as Progressives. The 
doctrinaire attitude represented by the supporters of group 
government had two distinguishing elements: the independence 
ObBeneeLarniegroup ein. Parliament aStan economic unit, and the 
preservation of-the Progressives as a separate political unit 
Giving priority to the individual member. The Alberta group 
sdduedeastiird Gimensvon) to this position by placing the U.P JA: 
as the focus of loyalty and responsibility within both ele- 
ments. The assumption underlying this basis of independent 
political action was that it was a democratic expression of 
the political organization of the united farmers of Canada 
aceingsthrougwetheir own Organizations andepearticipaLinge1n 
the Progressive political movement. These were the charac- 
teristies of sthatwsection o£ the Decca aaere movement which 
argued against "broadening out". 

Professor Morton identifies the two attitudes to 
independent political action among the Progressive groups as 
the Manitoban and the Pipertan cae The categorization is 


acknowledged as a simplification but it does serve to 
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15 
differentiate the attitude and motivation of the two respec- 
tive groups in regard to political action within the movement. 
The Manitoban attitude favoured a political realignment on 
therquestion ofthe itariff. eThisipolicy,;:advocated ‘by Crerar, 
was supported by the Gratn PAaintr Se usd tan was given addi- 
tional support from Liberals like John W. Dafoe writing in 
the Manitoba Free Press. The Manitoban attitude hoped to 
vai te Lecapture the historic Liberal party of .rural democracy 
and low tariff from the protectionist elements of Quebec and 

; oy} . 5 Been 
Ontarwko-.t ic rw! Practical considerations meant dividing 
GheypRotection temibuberals ifromeche low tariff Liberals in 
order to allow the Progressives to enter the Liberal party. 
Coalition with the Liberals might have effected this step, but 
it was blocked by the Albertans. The Manitobans tried again 
to secure their position by advocating that the Progressive 
Group not accept the role of official opposition in the new 
Parliament even though the group was entitled to it baséd on 
Daseiumertcal “strength. 

The Albertans did not want to become the official 
Cpocsition, either, but for different reasons. They répre— 
sented a more dramatic shift in terms of parliamentary organ- 
iLgarion.  Gance the Albertans wanted to destroy tne party 
system of government, the concept of group government was 
Gesigned to safeguard the democratic basis of political 
action and protect the movement from the "vested interests". 
The group basis of organization was defined by sharing a 


common idea of what the agrarian interest involved which was 
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16 
further defined by the individual groups and the "New National 
Policy". It was further strengthened by the idea of constitu- 
ency autonomy and a belief that the party system could be 
overthrown. The Albertans represented both a belief in the 
virtues of decentralized control for DOLL ELcal Organizations 


4 


and a belief in the necessity’ of democratic political action 
to redress economic grievances. There would be no need for 
the traditional caucus with its coercive discipline on the 
individual member, nor would there be a need for the anti- 
democratic order cf prime minister and cabinet with an opposi- 
tion that was essentially impotent: 
Instead of such a party cabinet there would be a compo- 
Site cabiiet, Made up through the proportional represente-— 
tion of the groups in the legislature, which was to hold 
office until deliberately dismissed by a vote of want of 
Compricence pn the legislature... ". BY stch devices” the 
Albertans hoped to put an end to the mock warfare of 
Government ana Opposition an@ to imstituce stable, “non- 
political" government. 

The Manitobans did not want to become the official 
opposition because in opposing the Liberal government 1t was 
felt they could not realize their hope of realignment. 
ineteac, they would only become: the official critics Of <The 
government which was a role they could maintain without 
jeopardizing their primary goal. The Albertans could accept 
this approach, although they did not regard the matter as the 
Manitobans did as a question of opposing or supporting a 
government. Rather, it was a matter of how their constituents 


could be best represented and the agrarian group's integrity 


best preserved. The Albertans could not betray that 
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responsibility by assuming a role in the traditional party 
system. 

Thus, the two factions had reached an agreement about 
their role in the forthcoming parliamentary session. The 
‘agreement illustrates the proposition that, aithough the end 
may be accepted by two groups, the reasons for the acceptance 
may be quite dissimilar. Because of the dissimilarity, the 
dimited ends*might*become an issue.’ Howevery in this ‘case, 
the long-term ends of each faction, although dissimilar from 
one another, had not interfered with each obtaining what it 
wanted. On more specific issues, no eh oe or agree- 
ment might be reached. This was to become the rule rather 
than the exception for the Progressive group in Parliament. 
The Paneer abtasudetmadescaucusedischplineesedifiacubti te 
achieve as it was held to be the principle best suited for 
the new political order. Based on the idea of constituency 
aubonomy, thaterced the caucushtoe takeeintoetonsadernation the 
individual's right to determine his own course of action and 
vote on the basis of conscience and what he had determined 
Wasitneniwi.ll oftthissconstituents! elteallowedriordthesinds— 
vidualytonvotesagainst therwill ofea majority lofoethe caucus 
which obviously would create problems in maintaining a united 
groupsfront. »sThecUsFl Ay members sinuparticularoheldathate their 
dimedtitesponsibitityawastfitgstate theiimaconstituentyya then 
touthe WehoAtedroupsdsfaywhollepnandelastiymtodthe \Progressave 
Caucus. The Progressive caucus had an organizational struc- 


ture, a group chairman and a chief whip assisted by a group 
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18 
whip from each of the provincial units,?? which created the 
semblance of a traditional parliamentary organization; how-- 
CvetmLac Albertansceclaration of the individual right. to 
differ and vote against the Majority opinion was a weakness 
in the parliamentary group's ability to present a united 
TrOpiwmalias decentralization of authority was to cause .imme— 
diate problems for the Progressive caucus especially as 
certain individuals began to group together and justified 
their actions because of the Albertan basis of political 
ach On. 

Onepotethe first indications of fhe Grouping Of -indi-— 
viduals because of these attitudes came in the parliamentary 
session of 1922 during the budget debate. The Fielding bud- 
get reduced the tariff on some items, but the Progressive 
group was not eA aveene © Creat BOlnsDOnea lis Or She ngroup, 
moved a sub-amendament to a Conservative amendment. The sub- 
BMeiemeitp bead) oes.  thatythis Housewi slot the opinion 
Ebatg nesprinecipbe of protection assa,basis of fiscal policy 


PiuGanaaca VS. unsound and mot am ther best. interests. of the 


2: 
~~) 


Dominion." Lepwas ruled out OrseGrder for proceduram rea 
sons by the Speaker and the decision was upheld by a majority 
vote of Conservatives and Liberals. The importance of the 
proposed sub-amendment was the caucus discussion that had pre- 
cededeits, introduction, intoOsdebate on, June. 5. The Progressive 
caucus reportedly had divided on the sub-amendment with some 


members wanting specific proposals for tariff reductions and 


aetecien  condennatvenm.ot the principle,of protection. Five 
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19 
or six members from Alberta, along with Agnes Macphail from 
Ontario, apparently did not approve of the general statement 
and their dissension forced Crerar to the point that he was 
alleged to have threatened to resign if complete caucus sup- 

is ; 32 

port was not forthcoming. The Alberta members were not 
specifically identified, but a coalescing of certain Progres- 
Sives was taking place, a development that was beginning to 
Strain the unity of the caucus® 

By November,” [922,the unworkabidity of the*two atti- 
tudes within the movement became an open issue for the Progres- 
Sive parliamentary group. The Albertan position was directly 
challenged" by" Crerarm in”a letter? thatyotferea ni s* res onation 
as une Progressive House leader.” Tie Vetter, presented" to~a 
conference of the members in Winnipeg, November 10, outlined 
Crerar'’s re 


sons for repudiating the Albertan-Wood position 


Cy 
rad 


Me exponenes Of the’ two variant attitudes clashed over th 
nature Of farmer political “actiom with Crerar representing a 
reform.wing of the Liberal party and Wood representing a 


- 


revolutionary class movement. The nature of the Progressive 
political movement and its objectives were not to be defined 
as Long as) the Wood “int luence remained) "even “as aii ner ary 
Opinion, and since the movement did not expel dissidents it 
could not achieve unity, and, therefore, began to fragment. 

At the Winnipeg conference a resolution was submitted 
that was designed to establish a new co-ordinating agency to 


replace the Canadian Council of Agriculture which was pre- 


; : bee 5 34 
Pati tO worthdraw from political “involvement. The 
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20 
Albertans submitted a counter-resolution whic ch re-asserted 
the principle of group political action through constituency 
autonomy. They stated that political organization was the 
primary concern of the constituency organization and that con- 
Erol of political action. should: remain ‘with the local associa- 
5 
ELON These ideas had been repudiated by Crerar in his 
letter of resignation when he had stated that the Progressive 
group as a whole must take on a central auphority biethe 
% ~ = . : 3 6 
movement was to survive. By dissenting, the Albertans 
forced an amendment to the original resolution which placed 
EDC sdeC sion eto create a national Progressive organization 
with the constitue sncy executives, or the appropriate provin- 
Gial body. Although a mational organization was tentatively 
held to be the goal of the movement, there was no concrete 
bo etek eet O aC weve it. .Korsthect sh. A. organization such 
an assertion on the part of its members at the convention was 
obligatory if they were to be consistent with U.F.A. princi- 
ples of political action. The U.F.A.commented accordingly: 
From the standpoint of Alberta the outcome of the Winni- 
peg conference is satistactory. “The poSition of the 
organized farmers of this, Province ds).as stzongy, theix 
Parliamentary representatives are more effectively mobil- 
LZ2e0,,. and their capacity and opportunity tor wsefulness 
are Greater than they have ever been. . . . The Albert 
embers recognize that they are in fact elected for legi 
lative purposes only. They could not logically assent 
the creation, by themselves as elected members, of any 
form of centralized committee to assume control of the 
political activa tbleswot these hectotate.. «This .corbrod 
cannot be democratically exercised unless it is vested 
entirely in the organized citizens themselves. 3/ 


The Winnipeg conference also dealt with two other 


matters of importance to the Progressive parliamentary group. 
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a 
The first was the election of Robert Forke to replace sCrerar 
as the chairman of the group and as the House leader. The 
appointment left the Manitobans, to all appearances, as the 
Sept oan public voice for the group. However, the real 
strength of the parliamentary group had been reduced to its 
collective voting power in the House of Commons, for, short 
of strong leadership and organization, the real power had dis- 
Sipated into the provincial organizations and the auxiliary 
groupings. The second development at the conference within 
the parliamentary group was the modification of the whip- 
chairman system that had been employed bn eee the 1922 session. 
An executive committee was created consisting of a representa- 
tive from each provincial group to assist the new House 
teadger. ‘Robert Forke.was elected as the chairman of the com- 
mittee by the parliamentary members as a whole. Together, 
the chairman and the executive committee assumed and shared 
the responsibility which Crerar had carried out almost 
entirely by himself during the previous session. With one 
session behind them, the inexperienced members were now get- 
ting a feel for parliamentary procedure and were now willing 
to assume more say in the operation of the parliamentary 
organization. The Ontario group had two representatives on 
the committee compared with one each from the other provin- 
Gial units. Alfred Speakman was the representative from the 
U.F.A. group on the executive Coninititied ate The power of the 
'Progressive leader in the House of Commons was severely cur- 


tailed by the creation of the executive committee. The 
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22 
U.F.A. group had been largely responsible for this change in 
an@atlcempte tO prevent the "broadening out" tendencies of ‘the 
majority of Progressive members. The parliamentary organiza- 
tion was becoming more decentralized, a move that would allow 
for more independent individual or group action while under- 
mining the discipline of caucus. In effect, the organization 
was fostering the creation of splinter factions although 
Eheseaewerewbased on provincial units rather than on the col- 
laboration of individuals from the various groups around the 
ieeatot groupmaction’ 

The Progressive parliamentary group, organized ona 
new basis and having an uncommitted definition for future 
action, prepared for the 1923 session. There were two develop- 
ments during this session that began to distinguish some mem- 
bershor the Progressive’ group from” the rest; these develop- 
ments showed some members to be more radical in the policies 
they advocated than were the rest of the parliamentary group 
as these individuals emerged from their silence and lack of 
confidence in the House of Commons to become aggressive and 
outspoken in the debates of the 1923 session. These members 
pursued certain interests which clearly differentiated them 
from the other Progressives and this came to the public's 
hHotice Guring the debate on the revision of the Bank Act. 
Through te auspices of the Standing Committee on Banking 
and Commerce and the influence of William Irvine, the Albertans 


initiated the discussion of the idea of the need for a central 
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23 
bank to control currency and credit, and introduced the 
theories of C. H. Douglas into Canada. The general consensus 
among the Progressive, Liberal and Conservative members about 
Social Greats credit reform and a central bank was that the 
proposed reforms were too radical and probably unworkable; 
buteathe Albertans cheld ifasthtottheir Poste tooan In doing so 
they only increased the gap between themselves and the other 
Progressives. 

As a result, the Albertans became more aggressive in 
debate. No longer hampered by the feeling that they were 
inexperienced about how to conduct themselves in Parliament, 
these members began to voice their opposition to the existing 
Status que and Various individuals from the different provin- 
cial groups were brought together to press for more radical 
Betromis sof Doth a political and economic natures © They 
began to emerge as the unofficial opposition to the policies 
advanced by the Liberals and the Conservatives. The group- 
ing of these individuals around reforms that went farther than 
the House was prepared to follow distinguished these indi- 
viduals for their outspokenness in debate. These individuais, 
notably W. C. Good and Agnes Macphail from Ontario, Milton 
Campbell from Saskatchewan, and some of the U.F.A. members, 
Robert Gardiner, BE. J. Garland, Henry Spencer anc George 
Coote, were easily distinguishable from the relatively silent 
Progressives and were only overshadowed by the Labour members, 


William Irvine and J. S. Woodsworth. 
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24 
The years from 1919 to 1923 had provided much fuel to 
the fires of reform that the Albertan position represented. 
The stage was now set for further dissension in the ranks of 
the Pee eee te parliamentary group. When this dissension 
ted to an open split in the Progressive group during the 1924 
Sessron, *thereffect was to™be the most critical®for*thecl.F.A. 
Organization and *forcéd the ULFYALY to®%take steps to further 
define its position on independent political action in order 


to maintain the solidarity of the whole organization. 
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Pap te ¢ pp.2i20-21. 


Eee ae pp: 118-22- Leo Courville, "The Saskatchewan 
Progressives" (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of 
Saskatchewan, Regina, 1971), p. 109. 

TP RSE ee a Robin, Radteal Polities and Canadian Labour, 
1880-19380 (Kingston, 1968), pp. 202-03. 

ne is not an underestimation of other divisions 
as well, for example, the issue of economic policy, Morton, 
Progresstve Party, pp. 108-10, and its role in the future 
developments, Rolph, Wood, pp. 34-35, 139-69. 

idee Scarrow, Canada Votes, A Handbook of Federal and 
Provinetal Election Data (New Orleans, 1962), pp. 34-44. 
Scarrow records the election of 11 Progressives from Alberta. 
This writer would argue that there were 10 U.F.A. members 
elected along with one Independent, J. T.: Shaw from Calgary. 
This method helps to distinguish the basis of the Progressive 
group in the House of Commons. 

18 orton, Progressive rartyn, pp. 130-31;" Dawson, 

King, 1, pp. 361-62; F. W. Gibson, ed., Cabinet Formatton and 
BLteutturat“hetations’ (Ottawa; 1970)5 pp. °72=73.% 


12 Morton, Progressive Party, pp. 132-35. 


vent ped Trrpune OcnuUaLy AN; LOZ25°p. 5. Quoted 
EWerorton, Progressive Party; p. 133. 
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MOE ten, Progressive Party, pp. 219-20. King's 
unsuccessful bid to obtain an Alberta seat for Charles 
Stewart, the former Alberta premier, by having one of the 
U.F.A. members-elect resign had prompted the acticn of the 
1922 Convention in condemning the attempt and a resolution 
was passed to prevent such an occurrence in the future. 


Sirs (ep C2218 
*°Thid., pp. 212-16. 


irate pp. 107-08, 149-51. The categorization is 
meant to classify two points of view. It does not. restrict 
the attitudes to the two provincial groups alone as there 
were other groups and individuals from other provinces who 
shared either attitude. 
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Urotm Growers “Guide, Maren 15, 1922, “Cited in 
PocCorsou mer sOgrTessive Political Movement," p. 50; and 
VOECOMp es Ogresstve Partyy. pe lo2n. 


30vMorton, PPe@g ress ve arty, po. 155-56. 
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HOMUae sO; Commons Devatee, i922" Lil, pe’ 2473. 
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Ramsay Cook, ed., The Dafoe-Stfton Correspondence, 
eee Oo eOne, 1966). -po Ll oe The. source. of the details 
tome eeter trom Daroe to Siiton, wune co, 1922. 
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34Rolph, Wood, pp. 116-17. 


35vMorton, Progressive Party, p- 100. 


eae U.F.A. members were Gardiner, Henry Spencer, 
Alfred Speakman, W. T. Lucas, Donald Kennedy, George Coote 
and L. H. Jelliff. They were supported by J. T. Shaw from 
Calgary and Agnes Macphail from Ontario. 
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in monetary reform prior to this time, see Sharp, Amertcan 
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Beton Progmese¢v es Party, pp. 135-397 SP A.A, 
Tneerview with 6. 0.* Garland by ds EL Cook, May 4, 1970, 
transcript. Mr. Garland suggested that the inexperience of 
the Progressive members had led them to be quite cautious 
Guriig. the frst Session of Parliament. “They adopted this 
policy until they could learn the rules and procedures, and 
once this was done they began to join in the debates. fMhe 
caution of their fellow members in debate seemed to act as a 
prod for these individuals to become more vocal. 
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CHAR TE ha 


THE PROGRESSIVE SPLIT: BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE GINGER GROUP, 
19231025 


By 1924 the Progressive group appeared no different 
than in:-the previous two sessions in endive of the underlying 
tensions within the caucus caused by the developments dis- 
cussed Ginethe viiust\ichapter. “The individual members continued 
Bomiotentneir jpacticuldarrieel ings lancdrilideasmabout "certain 
issues and all tried to adhere as best they could to the 
respective attitudes that made them Progressives and not 
Liberals or Conservatives. t was becoming increasingly dif- 
£icult, however, to define this position which was as much the 
FSesult Tonsthe’ cont incr over “the basis*of “independent political 
action and organization in the House of Commons as it was the 
inability of the two incompatible attitudes to co-ordinate 
CNSLRAACLIVG Ges! SO asi tosarrivevat artconsensusvas Sto what 
exactly constituted beneficial legislation. Some issues, like 
the Crow's Nest freight rates, were a rallying point but 
others were only disruptive. No national organization was 
forthcoming aithough an attempt to set one up had been tried 
in January, ee As the 1924 session progressed, other 
developments took place that only served to hasten the dis- 
integration of the parliamentary group from within. It was 
both an immediate and long-term culmination of the difficulties 
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that the group had been experiencing since the session of 
Eo 2 en 

The immediate catalyst was J. S. Woodsworth and his 
ehenomene CON rne 924 pudger carling: Lor. ss” a Lowering Gf 
the tariff on the necessities of life, the loss of revenue to 
be made up by taxes on unearned income, unimproved land values, 
and a graduated land tax." Woodsworth's amendment was essen- 
tially the same one that Robert Forke had moved on behalf of 
the Progressive group during the 1923 budget debate. The 
amendment in 1923 had forced the Liberals. and Conservatives 
into a protectionist common front which had defeated the 
okesuatees This time, however, the Progressives were not cer- 
tain whether or not they should support the amendment, some 
feeling it was only a token gesture by Woodsworth to divide 
their ranks while others feared the Conservatives might also 
Support itn an attempt to brings down the Government The 
Pre gres 2Veo were caulgnt in Wwiat some Wwere™CO Interpret, asea 
conflict between principle and expediency and the majority 
decided not to take the chance in defeating the government. 
Instead, they decided to accept the concessions as they were 
indicated in the administration's budget. 

The issue became a two-fold one for the Albertans. 

To be consistent they would have to support the Woodsworth 
amendment. The other part of the issue involved the question 
Of whether a government had to fall ir defeated’ in a-vote 


that’ was not explicitly: a want of confidence motion. The 


Albertans thought the defeat of a government should only 
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result from an explicit vote of no-confidence, not whenever 
the government failed to receive a majority of votes on any 
motion. Parliamentary tradition, exemplified by such a 

Ae ee ae for the Albertans clearly anachronistic and 
undemocratic.” i iwes) thetpantyeaysten trmtimidatei ne ithe cdaby 
elected wepresentatives iof ithe genexalrelectorate ati mts 
worst. 

When the final division came on the Woodsworth amend- 
Nemteinistherseriyeiours tof May: i6) 2924 / ite was! defeated 
204-16. Thirteen Progressives” voted with Woodsworth, 
Poevine. andeshaw liimifavour tof the amendment -heThewreswilt was 
to cause much soul-searching among at least ten of these 
Progressives during the next few weeks. / Ther fisoustratwvon 
with the action and the organization of the Progressive cau- 
cus was caused by the stance of their colleagues, many of whom 
were now appearing to be more sympathetic with the Liberal 
party than they were with the aims of an independent Progres- 
Sive movement. © The emergence of a grouping of individuals 
within the Progressive caucus was reported soon after the 
May 16 vote. The newspaper reports suggested that the new 
grouping had been apparent for some months, but that the form 
it was to take was not clear. It was obvious that it would 
comprise those Progressives who had adopted the Albertan atti- 
tude: dion it? wasicto bevargroupyand’ not) a party;-2t would 
include the two Labour members (Woodsworth and Irvine) and 
the Independent from Calgary, J. T. Shaw, along with most of 


the Pregressives who had supported the Woodsworth amendment. 
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But there was to be one final issue of Prancip le comcome 
before these dissident Progressives would separate themselves 
from their colleagues, and this issue arose in the first week 
Opmaiunme, L924. 

The final step leading to the Progressive split came 
in early June when a majority of the Progressives agreed to 
Support tie voting Of Lunds to’ send a pariiementary’ delega-— 
tion co, the sericisn Empire Exhibitionvar, Wembley, Enovand: 
The dissident Progressives decided the time™=had come to’ ‘take 
acLionwagaincoe, he Strictures Of MavOrrty Tule In 'caucus ,/ the 
demands it was placing on the integrity of the movement, and 
the now rather blatant patronage the Liberals were using to 
undermine the less principled Progressive Meneses The 
responsibility of an elected member was to his constituents 
and the member was not discharging that responsibility by 
going on pleasure trips to England at the taxpayer's expense. 
That many Progressives would support such a proposal only 
demonstrated how far the principles of the movement had been 
eroded. The dissident Progressives chose the issue of caucus 
discipline because they felt that it was here the independence 
of the political movement was being eroded in favour of the 
party system and patronage. “To back up their arguments about 
the dictatorial nature of caucus, the members invoked the 
concepts ey. constituency autonomy and the necessity of main- 
taining the independence of the farm members from the two old 
parties. The method they chose to emphasize the point was a 


letter to Robert Forke outlining their grievances and 
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2 
notifying him of their intention to withdraw from the caucus 
in order to better pursue the independent political action 
they had been elected: to represent. 

The letter was signed by six members of the Progres- 
Sive group. Sekt were U.P.A. members: Robert Gardiner 
(MeGi cine Hat), B. J. Garland (Bow River), Donald M. Kennedy 
(West Edmonton), and Henvy B. spencer (Battle River): «the 
Other two were Milton N. Campbell (Mackenzie) from Saskatche- 
wan and Agnes Macphail (Southwest Grey) of Ontario.*? The 
letter was apparently released to the press by Forke and pub- 
lished June 20, Lea Both the letter ae the six and 
HOtLe Go ureplysappeared wholly or in part, or were referred to 
POeMOs taCanaca anmuaaihky newspapers von June 20 and dune 24. 
The Ctgaen Albertan and the Ottawa Cittzen reprinted both 
Pebtervomin=rulls* The Petters were trevrintéd in “fre Ure. 
on soubye 2 ype ve ce eanas*in The Progressive ‘sJunenr2o "and Maly 72; 
1924.73 The source of the story was the Canadian Press and 
it was here that the six were referred to as the "so-called 
ginger group". The first reference to a "ginger group" was 
in the Manttoba Free Press, June 18, 1924,with the explanatory 
note that the group was so-called because of the pep it 
injected into Parliament. This was the only explanatory note 
LOsapperr *itvallythevarticles that contained comments Gnuiie 
Progressiversplitr* Erethe*termr had any*otherrcontemporary 
Significance, it would appear that this was to be understood 


te a ee Le 
or implied and no further explanation was required. 
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The letter defined the position of the six members 

and their reasons for deciding to withdraw from the Progres-~ 
Sive caucus. Starting from the premise that the primary 
responsibility of an elected member was his duty to his con- 
seicuents, and that this was the democratic principle all the 
Progressive members had been elected to represent in the 
House of Commons, the six outlined their grievances with 
examples Of Organization and political action they felt had 


transgressed the basis of independent political action since 


is 


the Saskatoon conference in December, 1921. Expressing 


their anti-partyism the six maintained their loyalty to the 
concept of Occupational representation. The léetter ended with 
this summation: 


The divergence of viewpoint has been so marked, that it 
would seem in the best interests of the movement that we 
DPemlc el strocest rom, COnStraint LO wOLrk for £he cause, 
independently from the present Parliamentary organization. 
Such a course, we believe, would enable us to co-operate 
more harmoniously and freely with those who remain in the 
Progressive group and who are in agreement with us on any 
Darticular issue. 

Seeioewili oc Lull realizaction OL Our GULLY CO Our cone 
stituents, and for the purpose of preserving the virility 
and independence of the political movement of organized 
farmers of Canada that we now feel it necessary to take 
such action as has been indicated. We desire, however, 
to make it perfectly clear that we are free to co-operate 
with all others, and invite and welcome tne assistance of 
those of all parties who genuinely desire legislation 
Such as will best promote the interests of Canada as a 
whole. 


This letter represented the final step in the seemingly 
irreconcilable problems of concepts, attitudes, and practical 
action that had been evident within the Progressive parlia- 


mentary group since 1921 and within the movement as a whole 
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34 
since October, 1919. The differences had led to an Open split 
in the Progressive political movement. The fundamental ques- 
tion was over the nature of independent political action on 
the matter of where the farm members' primary responspbidaty 
lay, and to what extent this responsibility justified the com- 
plete independence of the individual member. The more imme- 
diate question, however, was the effect the withdrawal would 
have on the Progressive caucus. The cleavage threatened the 
Unatysol the caucus in that others might follow the lead of 
the “ginger group” which would not only split the caucus but 
ele Om Mes pcOvinctalegroups composing at. Prior to the letter 
from the “ginger group", the cleavage was confined to caucus; 
now it was public and a new alignment might take place. The 
Spltemsecmed tO have no, political advantage for either side 
and although it did give more freedom to the "ginger group", 
the split tended to isolate these members from their fellow 
Members. The alternatives for new arrangements and alignments 
were numerous, all of which seemed only to serve to weaken the 
Progressives! role in the House of Commons. 

The "ginger group" were joined by four more Progres- 

Sives on July 4, pee In another letter to Forke, these 
members indicated their support of the "ginger group" and 
their own intention to withdraw from caucus, at least for the 
remainder of the 1924 session. In their letter they stated: 

As our names have been associated in recent newspaper 

despatches with those of the seceding members of the 

Progressive group, and there has been a demand that we 


should define our position, we herewith make the follow- 
ing brief statement: 
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In the first place we should like to say that we are 
in large measure in agreement with the statement of 
principles and viewpoint issued by the seceding members. 
in the second place, as regards the work of parliament, 
Wee have. been: tor.a.longptime. in. actives and regulary col- 
laboration with most of the seceders and believe it our 
duty to continue that collaboration. For the remainder 
of the session, therefore, we think it better to discon- 
tinue our attendance at the Progressive caucus, we believe 
miether that a proper reorganization of the group would 
result in increased harmony and efficiency, and might 
bring about reunion. We sincerely hope that such a 
desirable reorganization may take place before the work 
of another session begins. 
ine fecter was signed by W. C. Good and Preston Elliott from 
Ontario, George Coote from Alberta, and W. J. Ward from 
Manitoba. 
There were no others who publicly declared their sup- 
Powe 2Or and joined in similar action as) that taken by the 
Bel lGem@egeOlpD , “it-dtne. The "ginger group” and tts four sup- 
porters, drawn together by what they believed should be the 
movement's principles of independent political action, were 
now free to demonstrate those principles in Parliament. 
Although the action of the "ginger group" and the other four 
Progressive members was supported by three newspapers, The 
f re Ly. 
Parnavetwoun, (inegGuksoA. -oandethesnOttawaeCt tigen most 
commentators anticipated that the split would only lead to 
more lively debate and progressive legislative proposals in 
the House. The Progressive, for example, was not discouraged 
by the turn in events and cautiously advised its readership 
that the split signified the manifestation of a new idea, 


that the individual member and not parties, were responsible 


18 
for the action of the House of Commons. The newspaper 
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36 
emphasized that the departing members were not renouncing Pro- 
gressive principles but were only asking for more freedom to 
advance those principles. The Calgary Albertan, probably 
MerewuneGersteandingsor the U.FIA> principles involved in the 
split than any other Canadian daily but not very sympathetic 
POBENSS Principles, noted the concept of economic group oargan- 
ization was such that it necessarily had radicals and reac- 
tionaries at the same time.*? Them cuca ng roup te 1 1 ato 
the former category; its members were judged to be the most 
vigorous and progressive of the farm members at Ottawa. The 
adjectives were used to describe the members as economic 
wesormers rather than political reformers: . the Albertan's 
experience With the U.F.A. provincial government had indicated 
to the newspaper that the concept of fees government was 
unworkable. The economic reform the "ginger group" stood for 
was a free trade policy as compared with the moderate low- 
tariff policy of the other Progressives. The editorial ended 
with this interpretation of the split: 
The meaning of this break at this time, seems to be the 
minority is opposed to the inevitable trend following the 
progressive policies of the government, leading to a 
fusion of the Liberals and the Progressives. They are 
opposed to any let up in the progressive policy of 
independence of any party. 

The newSpaper added a minor footnote to the effect that the 

whole Progressive group in Parliament was now weakened by the 

departure of its most effective members. 


Th Contrast to, this tVpe OL editorial assessment OF 


the Progressive’ split, The Financial Post presented a’ rather 
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hysterical two-part analysis in its editions of July 8 
and 329 79924274 The authori of «tthe-artiches was notsadentitied. 
Tne orstmarticle), the: Post. woiter reponted: the. .splat.by 
conjuring up associations and by making innuendoes that were 
Calculated’ to discredit jthe "ginger) group", without assessing 
the real nature of the split. The association of the members 
Oratne ‘Ginger Groups? whi chigmasthis) epoch. mean tial ly ten,of 
the seceding members, was defined as the manifestation of 
the International Communist Conspiracy. -° The "Red Scare" 
tactics were employed to expose this HesoGlationwtor whatpdt 
really was. By an interesting pattern of associations, the 
"ginger group" was determined to have a Od it Slaw wet 
the group's members, while not communists themselves, were 
being influenced by well-known "Reds", that is Woodsworth and 
Irvine. In view of their involvement in radical labour poli- 
tics, their espoused pacificism, and their university training, 
the Post was convinced that the two Labour members were the 
agents of international Communism. The two, using Shaw of 
Calgary as a go-between, had seized control and direction of 
the ten Progressives and were going to use them for unknown 
ends. The second Post article was a rather incoherent piece 
of logic throwing as many elements together as possible to 
make the point and thereby destroying all distinctions: 

Is the Ginger Group, therefore, really a crusading force, 

as its members honestly, sincerely believe it to be, or 

is it the sub-conscious crystallization of the Woodsworth- 


Irvine-Stevenson2l brand of communism? The propagation 
of the Douglas credit scheme in Canada lies at the door 
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38 
of this trio, and when Irvine bluffed parliament into 
bringing Major Douglas from England to expound his 
theories it was the present so-called Gingerites who held 
up his [ste] hands and supported him. . .. One is then 
Eemp ced, bo ask whether Le ViLSere cechesitnuss,. orm blucgethe 

Gingerites" will be taught to scorch their fingers on. 22 
Doiie he stevenson linksmwirth, bhewTories...om the. tiawine 
link with the Communists that will complete the chain. 

ewenalysis, if 1t can be described that way, was unique in 
the press coverage of the day. 

The Ottawa Citizen editorially supported the "ginger 
FOU oc LoWas in The UlPoA. that the group was defined 
Pueecomen or the direct impact, of the Progressive split on the 
Dasto Ol egGroup Crganization that the Alberta farmers asserted 
for independent political Aeeckegee The challenge of the 
“ginger group" was that of a democratically organized group 
fpeOOlLEICS, and rire-Lack Of support (for. the action of the 
U.F.A. members by all the Alberta members was a matter of con- 
cer. it was hoped that the Annual Convention would instruct 
the representatives on what principles of political action 
should be binding on all members and this was the question 
that was debated and echoed in the pages of The U.F.A. for 
the next Six months. 

The controversy surrounding the Progressive split 
involved almost immediately the parliamentary organization. 
The chief Progressive whip, J. F. Johnstone, became the center 
GE attention as he seemed to personify the worst character- 
istics Of caucus discipline. He was accused of stifling 


debate on the Woodsworth amendment by arranging for those who 


favoured the motion to speak last in the hope they would not 
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get an opportunity to speak at ST piee The allegation, made 
by a.7.. Ger tand;*was-denred by@Johnstonetand herfoundisup- 
porters among the Progressive group. 7? The question was how 
much freedom of action an individual member could realisti- 
cally assume to have in the parliamentary system; in the loose 
framework of the Progressive caucus and working within the 
bounds of parliamentary traditions, the "ginger group", and 
te’ UsF.f#.> members in particularyedid’ not® really*havet grounds 
for complaint. “Or at least so’those® Progressives who’ sup- 
ported Johnstone thought. The antagonism generated by this 
aspect of the split did not help to heal the wounds caused by 
the personal recriminations from both sides of the avornmentlwe 

The debate for the remainder of the 1924 session was 
taken up by the Church Union Bill and the’ Hudson Bay Railway, 
matters that did not really allow for anv impact from the new 
grouping. However, the House of Commons now contained at 
jeast four groups ‘arid’ the’ situation, at allowed to continue, 
might cause some interesting changes in the politicalMsystem, 
for example» "Ss “evasion of the Manner ani which committee mem- 
bers were Serra! But, for the remainder of the session, 
the “Ginger group and “the rour other Progressives who had 
joined the secession did not meet with the Progressive caucus 
ana did not “take their “direction From ie 4 The ten had 
obtained their independence from caucus rule and now faced 
that responsibility without appearing to take on any of the 


—— ' 29 
characteristics of party organization. 
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The-! ginger group™ Link with Woodsworth and’ Irvine 
has been noted previously. The withdrawal of the "ginger 
group" from the Progressive caucus had been taken in order to 
achieve a greater independence for co-operative action with 
erner grOUupstand Sndivilduals tolssecu re’ the most benefaciall 
legislation in the House of Commons. Part of that co-operation 
involved the working together between economically organized 
groups and the co-operation between farmer and labour groups. 


Since 1922 members of the "ginger group" >° 


had demonstrated 
a willingness to co-operate with the two Labour members and 
Shaw. Woodsworth wrote, early in the 1922 session, that he 
had had a number of meetings with " . . . certain Progressives 
who recognize their responsibility to the labour section of 


their Sovetidedencicetc. 


The basis of co-operation was there- 
by defined within the framework of Sedupada ona: representa- 
tion as formulated by the U.F.A. and Henry Wise Wood. 

Although Wood felt that farmer groups and labour 
Groups did not havea naturaltatifiinityoftinterest he did 
think that on specific issues co-operation could be justi- 
eae Co-operation ‘could)be Sjustiiied torefiect ‘electoral 
victories as it had when many of the U.F.A. members had 
received labour support.during the 192) federal election. ?° 
Botwsome,: like, George Coote, had run; asoa ULF A -* candidate 
against a labour candidate; therefore, in order to achieve 
co-operation, it was first necessary to find issues of common 


| ; 34 : 
concern to each organized group. For the! UsEVA. this was 


further defined by the various Annual Convention resolutions 
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41 
passed yearly by the provincial organization. The reform 
nature of the co-operation was Becondary to vEhe®basis of 
political action that had been defined at ENEFIITI Cands1920 
Annual Conventions. 

The idea of democratic group polttieal action, -“inde-= 
pendent of other groups or parties, was not necessarily under- 
stood by the other Progressives nor by the members of the old 
parties. The generalization can be extended to state that 
Ehe concept was not necessarily understood by many in the 

: 35 ; . 

sOCiety at large. An exchange in the House of Commons in 
June, 1924 between the "ginger group" and J. A. Robb will 
serve to illustrate the point; the debate involved the nature, 
number and expense of sending the parliamentary delegation to 
the Wembley Exhibition: 

Mr. Gardiner: The minister has not yet answered the 
question; put oniiséveral. occasions jas to 
how many groups in this House were going 
to be repréesented=-how many from’ the Liberal 
party, how many from the Conservative party, 
how many from the Progressive party--and 
whether labour was to be represented. 

Mize sRODD: I Will be frank with my hon., friend. We 
started out on the assumption that there 
were three recognized groups. in this House. 
I think the representatives will be 
decided on the same basis as that on which 
the committees of the House are decided. 


Mr. Garland (Bow River): There are four groups. 


Mr. Gardiner: Is the Labour group not recognized in this 
House or an this scountry? 


Pe cme holies Yes, there is no objection to recognizing 
the Labour group / but “Df wecfollow the 
rule that prevails in the appointment of 
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42 
committees I am not sure that the members 
of the Labour group are sufficient to 
bring them in under the quota. 

My Gardiner: Then are the, labouring .classes of .this 
country not to have a representative from 
this House? 

Mr.. Robb: Epo d notwiscaveoo. bi said that the ~wuebour; 
group were not sufficient in numbers to 
enable them to be included in the quota on 
the basis of nomination of committees. 
There is no reason why they should not be 
recognized. 36 

The point is here emphasized to stress another stage 
in the growing tension within the Progressive group. While 
the majority appeared to be moving in a direction that sig- 
nalled the absorption of these members by the Liberal party, 

the minority were moving in another direction and defining 
themselves in terms of the Albertan concepts of independent 
political action. The minority was coalescing around these 
principles and issues and became guite distinct from the 
general developments that were contributing to the disinte- 
gration of the Progressive movement, although in some measure 
they had contributed to those developments. By affiliating 
with the Labour members, the "ginger group" was exhibiting its 
adherence to a political theory that was generally dismissed 
as unworkable. The co-operative principle demanded a radical 
revision of the system of representation in Parliament as well 
as demanding open co-operation with other occupationally 
organized groups. In this way the "“Gindes GrOup) Carn be 
interpreted As» an attempt, to prove that the theory was a; work-— 


able one, one that would achieve the best legislation for all 
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43 
groups in society. In order to represent the labour section 
of their constituencies, the farmer members had to co-operate 
with the two Labour members. Until the electoral system was 
re-organized by proportional representation and the basis of 
political organization determined by economic groups this was 
the best arrangement that could*®be hoped for. But, as* the 
above exchange demonstrates, they would continue to press for 
the changes. Co-operation did not always mean unanimous agree- 
fiemeeana tt did not Mean Unity of the groups, althotugn it did 
Signify a move away from barey ish 

The parliamentary session of 1924 was clearly marked 
by these developments. The Progressive party was undeniably 
Splice, essentially by principle but also by HOTIEN 78 The 
dissident Progressives now met separately, but whether or not 
they met together with Woodsworth, Irvine and Shaw is not 
Clear. It would appear that, however organized, the’ U.F.A. 
Group was mow divided and to Maintain the solidarity Of 21s 
own parliamentary group the U.F.A. executive would have to 
effect a reconciliation; otherwise its total strength wouid he 
Uncerminea. As the U.F.LA. Annual Convention for 1925 
approached, the battle~lines became drawn between the pro- 
gingerite and the anti-gingerite forces within the U.F.A., 
although exactly what was at issue seemed at times to be quite 
vague to many who participated in the aeh &? 

The Red Deer constituency association voted on 


November 13, 1924 for a resolution calling for agreement on 
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future political action between the two groups of U.F.A. 
representatives: at Ottawa. 7° The issue at stake as it was 
discussed by this: local was: how effective a small group could 
be in the House of Commons if it was not part.of the larger 
group of Progressives. Alfred Speakman, the M.P. for Red 
Deer, Saw the issue as being a question of how the Progres- 
Sive movement could be the most effective in Parliament and 
he stated that such effectiveness could only come about by 
working within a larger organization. In this case, Speakman 
Said the best recourse for the U.F.A. members at Ottawa was 
to work through the Progressive caucus to effect legislation 
that would be beneficial to the farmers as an economic Group. 
This was his reason for remaining within the caucus when the 
other five U.F.A. members had decided to withdraw. 

Speakman's position was publicly debated at a meet- 
ing of two Calgary U.F.A. associations on December Syeloe2 4% 
Speakman and E. J. Garland participated in the debate, repre- 
senting the two factions in the dispute. The two men tried 
to define their alternatives and both referred the audience 
back to the basis of independent political action as it had 
been agreed to at the Annual Conventions of i919 and Te 20g 
Both Garland and Speakman expressed their adherence to the 
principles of group organization which was the basic point 
of departure of the Albertans from the main body of Progres- 
Sives. Speakman emphasized his point of view by stating that 
an effective force in Parliament could only result from the 


co-operation of all like-minded individuals; therefore, the 
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U.F.A. members must co-operate with the Progressive group. 
Garland countered this by drawing attention to the fact that 
the main body of the Progressives was opposed to the inde- 
pendent Poolatical action expounded by the U.F.A. and to 
co-operate with the larger body from within the caucus could 
onlytresult an the tsubmerging ofthe ULP/A/ principles thy “the 
Liberal-Progressive position of the main body. The first mis- 
take scne (Ue. Wiihad madeypractording@io Garland, Swas:-its! fail 
ure to recognize that the other farm groups were not organized 
as the U.F.A. was. The second mistake was in joining the 
Progressive caucus in 1921 and participating in the Saskatoon 
and Winnipeg conferences. Garland summed up his position: 

Ie PORNO’ Hoists Giniger 'Mgroupeos ly Plaids Gipercie 

CLouD-— the VU. boa. Group, and ame the group ‘remained. If 

WotalGiweongy,, then the UP yASas wrong. If we are wrong, 

trevUscE .A. has changed its mand since passing the 1919 

resol Winonm-on) poliiticalwaction. 
Henry Wise Wood also spoke at this meeting. In reference to 
the events of June, 1924 he stated the split was the result 
of a misunderstanding in regard to the principles of political 
agtionmadopited tin 1919, 0 Hetthen ‘set “the Stone’ forwhat “had to 
be done to reconcile the two factions in much the same manner 
as he had done at the 1920 convention by stating: 

Broadly speaking, 2". (0 wethave the onlypwedrtsystenm that 

Haesever been Organized in opposition to, the, olds pos tical 

party system, and only one consideration should determine 

our decision--the good of the organization as a whole. 
Wood had very neatly circumvented the whole controversy by 
making the Bor cemetes principle of independent political 


acticnuvery clear: “ithe ~qood of the UiF.A. organization as a 


whole must determine the basis of any action. 
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As the date of the U.F.A. convention approached, the 
Maintaining of group solidarity in the House of Commons became 
the focus of the debate concerning the U.F.A. members involved 
Pe CheseTocressive spliteand the, iginger group". The..fnA. 
editorially supported the idea of an aggressive, independent 
group influencing progressive legislation rather than pursuing 
power. . This position was censured by the East Edmonton 
USF he elLOCal which in Support “of .theirimember, D.. K.. Kellner, 
emp reoceanScen iments athatedid notjseem tobe partyof the 
Uses h. political doctrine. Kellner, sounding more like a 
Wade cd Cau. politician than an exponent of the Ueto. eCOLTtica. 
principles, argued that the Progressive pressure group tactics 
in the House of Commons would more readily obtain general 
benefits than the policy advocated by the "ginger group" and 
that the majority opinion was what got measures eqeprene 
The’ resulting division over the,»issue of the.."ginger group" 
made some resolution of the problem even more imperative as 
the issue now involved formal censure of the gingerites’ posi- 
fion and: the deviation of some from the guidelines Of the 
Toto =t9 70 principles. 

The U.F.A. Annual Convention was held in Calgary in 
Uarudky «1925. din Order €O secure a truce between “thes tyo 
factions, the Federal Constituency Advisory Commitces pre= 
sented a lengthy PesolLucion €O cles conVention LOr. its Con 
sideration. The terms of reference for the resolution were 


as follows: 
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Whereas, Chere Toe Ul ee Convention decideds orricially to 
go into political action, and passed a resolution author- 
20g the U.F.A. locals of each constituency to use the 
U.F.A. organization machinery for the purpose of nominat- 
Poesia tecringuda U,),. Cangdilaate an that district; and 

Whereas, there have arisen misunderstandings and 
differences of opinions, and different interpretations 
ipetegard fo the terms of that resolution, especially 
regarding tie tollowing points, Viz): 

1. Whom the elected candidate represents in his 
Grptcral capacity? 

2. On what basis he is supposed to co-operate with 
other U.F.A. members, and on what basis all U.F.A. mem- 
bers are supposed to co-operate in the interest of good 
Pec slation, wich Other political parties , "Groups or 
individuals; 

oe Gil regard tO “constituency autonomy just how 
far this autonomy extends, and where it ceases. .. .46 


Before the text of the resolution was introduced the federal 
Members met and submitted a resolution of their own which 
declared: 


That, while differences of opinion will naturally arise 
Op Speciric questions, lt 1s essential thatthe erected 
U.F.A. representatives, having in mind the guiding 
Principles OL the organizacion, Shalt maintain their 
solidarity as a group. 

Modmthat jerecognezing! their @espomsibility to the 
Graamuzation and thestarming industry, they shall at all 
times be seized with the important duty which devolves 
On them Of 'cO-Operating in “finding practical methods 
whereby they can further the aims and objects of the 
Urdenizacion. +! 


The Calgary Atbertan, which gave the fullest account of the 
sequence of events ON the day the resolution by the federal 
members was introduced, noted that the resolution, "totally 
unexpected by the convention, must have been prepared for 

sometime, for typewritten copies were immediately handed to 
the préess.0"? The resolution was signed by all the federal 


members except Donald Kennedy who was in Ottawa on constitu- 


ency business. Kennedy reportedly concurred with the 
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48 
Substance of the resolution and the document was greeted with 
great enthusiasm by the attending delegates. 7? Both the 
Albertan and the Manttoba Free Press correspondents to the 
convention reported the end of the "ginger group" with the 
Free Press noting the demise of the group taking place at 
4:30 pm, January 22, (bien 
Dheanextyday ,wdanuary.23,~etheeFrederal Constituency 
Advi.sory Committee presented their resolution now known as 


Picetlec aration ef,Principlessof Peliticak Action.">? 


it 
Wasipassed almost intact with the addition of one extra clause 
and thesrewording ;of -some, sections: ,,To,some extent the-U+F. A, 
gingerites,.by notsmaking «an eissuesofuthe-~Pregressivyeispbat 
during the Convention, had relinquished their uncompromising 
position on the question of constituency autonomy. The con- 
cept was subordinated by the following clause in the general 
resolution: 

That each elected member who has been nominated by the 

U.F.A. organization in any constituency, shall be known 

only as a U.F.A. representative and shall be expected 

to attach himself to no other legislative group or party, 

and further, that each U.F.A. member is responsible 

directly to his own U.?P.A. constituency organization and 

Bat His was Gian HS responsi bLe ho gi&begU oP. Aasacsee 

whole. 4 
The federal members were in general agreement with the prin- 
Ci~ie Of Group solidarity and the convention had given then 
the derinition of how that responsibility was to be carrica 
Out. in the conflict between group solidarity and the “dis- 


6 : 
solvent constituency autonomy", the Latter had been altered 


so that the two would appear compatible. The member was still 
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49 
responsible to his constituents as they were represented by 
ere Ur. Ar loca UrOVrne Yloca Mrunte , “in®rurn, was trosporsible 
to the U-P.A, central organization, the convention and/or the 
executive: Pe This *clausé was”intendéd-to prevent any more 
"ginger grotps™ forming asa “result of “the question of con- 
stituency autonomy. 

Co-operation with other groups or individuals was 
also allowed for, thereby affirming the freedom of co-operation 
the "ginger group" had advocated. This was outlined as 
follows: 
That nothing in the above resolution shall be so construed 
as to prevent the U.P.A. Parliamentary group from acting 
Wl, wane ein Pein Gg =i to *thewt earourScoune ris, amdiveduatl 
Parliamentary members, especially those elected from other 
farmers? Orgatizations, ‘similar to -the SUSE ASP when “a 
Majyority Of the—sald U.F.A. group decide that it is 
expedient to do so.54 
MavoeiLy SuleSwitiin ethe group “was *tie Frerorée "ds serted*puv 
co-operation was also approved. Even within the limits of 
Weed = porrcrCa P-thought "the "rederalmenbers were being 
allowed to continue their previous efforts and thus, the way 
was being paved for group co-operation for. legislative pur- 
poses This Was stated not so Much “in termns”or "economic group 
Geganrezatbiowtas 416 was in‘ ‘temis of Sheers ting Use Ast ederal 
group and Other Groups and ‘independénts im parliaments?” eee 
compromise arrived at left the way open for the U.F.A. federal 
members to secure legislation using the best working agree- 
ment they as a group could devise with other groups. 


The point at issue, where the direct responsibility 
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50 
of the individual member lay, was clarified. This tended to 
Set the U.F.A. group even further from the Manitoban attitude 
and to some degree, from the other members of the "ginger 
group". The basis of independent political action was now 
reasonably clear as all general principles were placed in sub- 
ordination to the principles of political action as defined 
by the U.F.A. provincial organization. This development was 
not duplicated by the other provincial groups from which mem- 
bers ofs=the "ginger group'+came from.>° Those members of the 
United Farmers of Ontario associated with the group were not 
subjected to any disciplinary measures because after 1923 the 
WaeeO. jhad withdrawnyiromedirect cpoliticalractionsalthough it 
continued to press for the formation of a political party 
which would work for the general goals of the farmers move- 
ments Thesocganigationtandicontrol thatawasilefertoréxert 
direction of the federal members came from the constituency 
organization. Of the three U.F.O. members associated with 
Gheyigungernguoup™; neithersGoodtnor ¢Elliethecontestedytheir 
seats in the 1925 federal election:7° Agnes Macphail was 
re-nominated and returned to the House of Commons but without 
any direct affiliation with the provincial organization, that 
had aided her election in io2iese Ward and Campbell were not 
bothered by disciplinary measures from their respective pro- 
Vancvad Gganieakions for by 1924 there was no organization 
available to them to provide direction and control. Their 
responsibility was directly to the constituency association 


c 
that had nominated them. °” The U.FP.A. members were the only 
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gingerites to be subjected to group discipline, as it was only 
injthe United Farmers of Alberta, organization that the. issue 
OPeeneshrogressive split threatened the stability of the 
whole organization. 

dneretore, by early 1925 and prior to the parliamen-— 
Canyesesston which began on February 5, the U.P.A. had defined 
1tS priorities for political action and its federal members 
went back to Ottawa armed with the principle of group solidar- 
ity. For the other “ginger group" members their only account- 
ability was to their local constituency association. The 
"ginger group" as such no longer existed as the demands of 
June, 1924 had been» realized to some extent; although the 
demands had also been compromised by the action of the U.F.A. 
federal members at the Calgary convention. The nature of 
the "ginger group" was altered by the Declaration of Princi- 
Piesectevolitical Action at the 1925 “conventions “while tc ss 
perhaps accurate to state that the personal relationships 
busit up since 1922 had contributed to the co-operation ‘and 
action of the “ginger group" in 1924, "it would appear that 
the basis of co-operation had been worked cut from the princi- 
ples of independent political action defined by the Albertan 
approach to political organization and action. These pran= 
ciples had shea tested and modified by the experience with 
the Progressive group in the House of Commons, and the 
Albertan attitude to political action, however modified, was 


determined the best. ‘The relationship that was to develop 
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between the farmer and labour Members of Parliament was based 
on this formal impetus to co-operate with the specific organ- 
ization to be worked out by the members involved. For the 
U.F.A. members this meant that they would have to maintain 
their group solidarity. The "ginger group" was dead but the 


"co-operating groups" were beginning to form. 
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NOTES »TO |CHAPTER, It 
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W. L. Morton, The Progressive Party in Canada 


LESrOn eG wl o50) 5p. 189. 
Beg dhs Pp-5l90391. 
Ba, depp anes 84. 
EEDA: pp. 190-92. 
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ceeege os Gardiner, Coote, Garland and Kennedy of 
Loe Ub har eGood) Elliott andeMacphailp_iromsOntario:s,.Ward 
and Bancroft from Manitoba; Campbell, Lewis and Gould from 
Saskatchewan. 

be BeiSpencerytomNormmanesmith, Maye29m L924;6G.F.A., 
E. Norman Smith papers, "Henry Spencer" file. Smith was the 
eatboudorerhkatlrkand: 


on J. Garland to the directors of the Bow River 
@enstituecncy sAssocration;s dunes, l6p7hl924, Ee oda,Garland 
scrapbooks, in possession of Mr. Garland. Linear note 
suggests the letter was never sent as the Progressive split 
occurred soon after the letter was drafted. 


Ey Star yeduneyo wwlI24yeap.ml: Theebreqresszve., 
June §2,8)024) peely editorial, Atbertanbapor Neus, eJunen14, 
1924, clipping in the Garland scrapbooks. 


S Undated: untitled manuscript in the Garland scrap- 
books; circa 1924, .whichestates:s,Theslastyserious,divergence 
of opinion was over the proposal of the Government to send a 
parliamentary delegation to the Wembley Exhibition in England." 
This action was determined to be a blatant act of patronage 
and as such, the Progressive support of the move was inde- 
fensible. 


case short biographical sketches of these six mem- 


bers, see appendix. 


2 calgary Atbertan; sTune) 20belS2 44.¢peKs. folocmtexieot 
Forke's letter of reply was reprinted June 21 and indicates 
the letter by the six was received or written on June 14. 
There is a copy of the letter in the Henry Spencer papers, 
Plat Cuswhich 16 darted dune 47 2924. sthas copy has)seven names 
in typescript as signators; in addition to the six there is 
the name of Preston Elliott (Dundas) from Ontario. 
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bie 
Both letters appear“ain Morton, Prgoressive Party, 


p. 194-198. Forke's letter is edited with the reference to 
the corresponde nce of June 14 being deleted. The letter from 
the six may be found in the appendix to this thesis. 


14 : 

ManttobavFree” Press, June 18, 1924, p. 1; Morton, 
Pragresaive Party, p. 197 suggests the name was an allusion 
to pio ae pee ee who had criticized the Military Service 
ACE BNET s Spencer and Campbell had their own recollec- 
tions On the origins of the term. Spencer said that a 
journalist drew an analogy between the group and ginger Spice 
and the namé seemed appropriate: °°G.F.A., interview with 
Henry Spencer by Una Maclean, January 2, 1962. Campbell 
said the group appeared to a journalist to be taking on the 
colour of Joseph Shaw's hair which was "fiery red, gingery": 
Gor eeioe interview with M. N. Campbell by Sheilagh Jameson, 
June 8, 1962.) ° The Manitoba Free Press! reference’ would seem 
to support Campbell and Spencer in the sense the press 
created the term to describe the individuals as a group in 
some characteristic way, rather than as an echo of some 
Prey OVseseer OP individuals. . This writer could find no 
entecedent rererénce to support Morton, and as he gives no 
BEeLeCrencemeource) Pity is? ditfticult@topiceate the basis for 
tits GOnelusion. However, there is @ reference. to the 1917 
Group in Canadvan Quoecations dnd Phrases WTorénto,71952), com- 
pitedtby RisHamiiton, p. 174 which suggests W. F. Nickle as 
the weader Ol the Group. AS well, there was a group in the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers Association in 1922 which was 


described as a "ginger group", see Leo Courville, "The 
Saskatchewan Progressives" (unpublished M.A. thesis, Univer- 
Sityeol Saskatchewan, 1971)7°p.F13I¢ The’ Morton’ reference 


and the descripticn in Courville's thesis suggests the term 
referred to a small dissident group within a larger group 
Whe take Some kigid-oOr action contrary to- that pursued*by the 
Larger-group. it would seem, therefore, the term has» some 
contemporary Significance, especially for newspaper reporters 
but LtS OfaGin- as inot- eleéar, 


ane WF APPT TULY) 94 A924y epee 44eeThe Progreséetve, 
euly  bOge.924>.p. 5. 


Sa ey, Wipertan, duly 5572924, (patie el emia eve 
of the lettériwas printed’ and ®is reproduced below? *ihe 
article indicated Forke received the letter’ on the evening 
Srl wuly 4. PeASbrief biographical sketch or thes*iour-members 
appears in the appendix. 


td buneasen Annwveal Revrewy, 1924-25, pple 205506. 


Lo TAG Progressive, June 26, 1924, p. 4. 
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9 
Calgary Albertan, June 2lAPAo2As pe Ag 


20 : : . 
The Finanetal POST MOULY LG L924 0; Daag ne 
July 25 tO 24F 6.410. OoPoremore background on this theme in 
the newspaper, see F. S. Chalmers, A Gentleman of the Press 
(Toronto, £969). Bost 2 30-4 


ais beterence is tod. Assctevenson, correspondent 

for a number of periodicals including the Grain Growers' Gutde 
and a supposed intimate of the Albertans; see Ramsay Cook, ed., 
The Dafoe-Sifton Correspondence, 1919-1927 (Altona, 1966), 
p. 115; Stevenson was also Supposed to be an opponent of 
King; see Ross Harkness, J. FE. Atkinson of the Star (Toronto, 
1963), —- #2161562 7> andwan ally of Meighen, see The Canadtan 
Forum, December, 1924, pae74e 

cathe referencejis | totWilliam! Irvine's newspaper, 
The Nutcracker. 


Aa Bir Cittzen, June 25, 1924, p.-16; The Una. 2, % 
eniy Inelo24¢ pret . 


4 : 
Morton, Progressive Paneyny payiIs- 


2 he mreguessrue; Juhy*lOjhi924,o0p.32A6¢bid., 
ioe toe 4 pe 1D 


Mie Paul Sharp, The Agrarian Revolt in Western 
Canada, A Survey Showtng Amertean Parallels (Minneapolis, 
1948), p. 178. Sharp says a resolution of the differences 
in the Progressive caucus took place in guly, (02431 anis 
source is the Grain Growers' Gutde, Wolyssypelgash, Bhe 
information is inaccurate as a check of the Guide reveals 
the report was in the 1925 edition of the periodical and 
therefore does not refer to the events of 1924 at all. 


“one UrenA. gt uhy 23e1924 topprhl2=Le¢ 


pa onione rogresst va Paktigupt 200; 


Menninen et Die aid WILY O20) wel Oe AL ame Is. 


a The term as it is used here means the ten Progres- 
Sive members who withdrew from caucus in 1924. In the 
strictest sense of the term it should only be applied to the 
Six original members who withdrew, but the use of the term 
becomes such that it can be applied in almost any way without 
direct reference to specific individuals. Therefore, at its 
Rabrowestyuse this writer means «the*six,sandwat.its broadest 
the ten. At no time does this writer consider that the 
"ginger group" includes Shaw, Woodsworth or Irvine. 
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Si 4 
Quoted in K. McNaught, A Prophet in Pah ttes ned 
Biography of J. S. Woodsworth (Toponmto, ,1950)}menanl G5: 


Sys 
The U.F.A., October LT LO 2D ain De® 


a , ; : lbh : 
* Martin Robin, Radteal Politties and Canadian Labour, 
1880-1930 (Kingston, 1968), Der2e2+03% 


Se es 
Editorial from the Edmonton Journal, reprinted in 


The PYrogregetvepnJIulyyi7} I9A4uaepe 3. 


Oe aise of Commons Debates, 1924, IV, p. 3544. 
Another speaker later rose to defend Robb's position: 
» + « »« ([Lhobject)} thatthe hon. member.for Medicine Hat 
(Mr. Gardiner) should intimate that if no member from the 
so-called Labour Party in the House is Sent, the working 
people of this country will not be represented. I would say 
this: In every case where a member of thig House, end ie tha 
this includes them all, has among his constituents working 
people, he represents that class whichever one of the various 
parties heabelongs to, -and,I,.resent.any+such Significance 
_ being given to the representation that is being sent over to 
Phegeeitish Empire Exhibition." pibid., D.93D46, 


pie rion: Progresstve Party, p. 163;~McNaught, 
BrepietiinePolities ,op.+123< 


an new interpretation of the nature of the split and 
when it took place is presented by John Hart, "William Irvine 
and Radical Politics in Canada" (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Guelph, 1972), pp. 130-32. Hart contends 
the split took place in April, 1925 because the Progressives, 
in the view of the minority, were not following the program 
of economic reform they had been elected to implement. [In 
view of the letter of the six to Robert Forke in June, 1924, 
Professor Morton's work on the National Progressive Party 
Snag thegabovyeioutline,wittis*difficultetonsccept this 
interpretation. 


ole ey to, the, editor, !eThe UiFyA. , Decembernl 5, 
L9245¢ ppre2t0-1 1. 


Lp BEE Albertan, November 14; 1924, .p..1}3 The 
Ue etn pe December. |, L924, p. 24. 


she lear tine Decenber 15) 192475. A. 
Details about) thisndebate, areafvomethissaccount: 
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44__, 
Ibid., December LD; 292A *pFes> *wililtdam Irvine to 


Norman Smith, December 15, 1924) 0G.F.A., &. Norman Smith 
papers, "William Irvine" file. Irvine suggested the most 
important business the forthcoming convention had to consider 
Was “the “reconciliation “of the lr a. members in order to pre- 
serve group solidarity.- The independence of the Group 1 
Parliament and its efficient organization were too important 
to let slip away as no reform would be possible with a frag- 
menled. group, “at Yeast according to Irvine. A copy of the 
letter was apparently also sent to Wood. 


45 
Edmonton Journal, JenuvarverGy 925, De el, 


6 L 
Calgary Albertan, January 22, 1925, See 
47 
Tew OAs; Pepruary, 200925). 06-127 Calgary Albertan, 
ponoaby 23,,1925, pp. 1. 


48 
Calgary Albertan, January 23, 1925, p. 10. 


4 
The Oe iy eCDrUat ya 2/0 1925) aDeeal 2. 


50 

The death is recorded in only two secondary works, 
_W. K. Rolph, Henry Wise Wood of Alberta (Toronto, 1950), 
p. 119, and Morton, Progressive Party, p. 222. 


IMorton, Progressive Party, pp. 223-24 contains the 
Original resolution by the Committee. This resolution had 
seven clauses while the final resolution was amended and an 
elghul clause added, see The U.F.A., February 2, 1925, p. 12, 
and the appendix to this thesis. 


52 ; 2 : 
Clause five of the Declaration of Principles of 
POrteica YW eaet ion. 


orton: Progresstve Pargy , spe, eeo 


eClsuse four of the Declaration at Princip leswor 
Bootie leretion.. Cl. Hart, “Will tam trvyine” , Di L6G. sere 
has interpreted the resolution as "forbidding the UFA Federal 
Members from co-operating with any other group in the Commons." 
the Source is The U.F.A., February 2, 1925. Recause of thie 
misinterpretation of the intent of the resolution, one tends 
to question the significance Hart places on the role of Irvine 
as his interpretation is not in accord with the evidence. 


ary Albertan, Janualye 22 eyi2>ye Det. 


De this instance, the writer is using the term 
"ginger group" in its broadest sense, that is, as a reference 
to the original members of the group along with the four who 
joined the secession from caucus in July. 
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58 
Sy | : 
Moreon, Progresstve Party, pp. 211-16. 

eee eneans CUP ope 2G, POD. 211). 234-35.) SThis 
Writer is unable to find evidence that Elliott was defeated 
am) the 1925¥election, cf. Margaret Stewart and Doris Fench, 
Ask No Quarter, A Btography of Agnes Macphail (Toronto, 1959), 
Dew 2.. 


eestevart and French, As Von Guorter, DP. 5. 


ioe oe Progwesei Ve Pam el .220-354 5) ROLpi, 
WOOGi NO LL 7 





CHAPTER ITT 


NEW RULES FOR THE GAME: THE FORMATION OF THE 
CO-OPERATING GROUPS, 1925-1926 
The U.F.A. members, gathered together in Ottawa for 
the 1925 session of Parliament, met February 6 to discuss the 
convention's Declaration of Principles and to adopt an agree- 
ment of their own in accordance with the convention's direc- 
tion that they maintain the group's SOlLCat itv, Aten. two 
days of discussion a committee of three consisting of 
D. F. Kellner, Alfred Speakman and George Coote was appointed 
Pomdsaweuoed TOSOlut1ON  . . ss asco, now. best the Alberta 
members could co-operate with any Member or Members who were 
elected on a ‘local autonomy basis'."+ The committee composi- 
EPLOin was SiIgiiticant as it reflected’ the attitudes toward the 
Progressive Split within the U.f.A.,with. Kellner being. an 
anti-gingerite, Speakman the moderate, and of course Coote was 
pro-gingerite. The U.F.A. federal members thus began to pre- 
pare the way for the implementation of their ideas on independ- 
ent political action in the House of Commons. 
The committee submitted their resolution for approval 
DY theswiole U.F.A. group on Pebruary 10. it. reads: 
That the U.F.A. members in conformity with the agreement 
arrived at in Calgary, and with a view of maintaining 
group solidarity hereby agree to: 
lst- Form and maintain an organized group composed of 


ow) 
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the elected U.F.A. members which group shall meet from 
time to time to discuss and if possible agree upon matters 
of common interest. 

2nd— That, «unless ampracticable from the circum- 
Stances "or= the case, OnoeUlf.AL member! shaldetake action 
2 NewiCuse Witch would implicate the group as a whole 
Or Tany*Thenloers thereofyewithout=laying thes’ matter first 
Detore the group for discussion; and be it further pro= 
vided that the Alberta members declare their willingness 
to co-operate with other groups or individuals wherever 
practical for the purpose of.carrying out desirable 
legislation. 3 


The resolution as worded was agreed to and a working agreement 
among the U.F.A. members for the coming session was provided. 
iMimorcerstOemMaintain thelr group solidarity “the U.P JA. members 
also set up their own machinery of parliamentary organization. 
Meeciecy Were NOt part of any larger group, but considered 
themselves to be a distinct group co-operating with other like- 
minded members, they appointed one of their number to act on 
the group's behalf in the placement of U.F.A. members on com- 
mittees of the House: 
- « « George Coote moved, L. H. Jelliff seconded that we 
appoint someone to represent Alberta in placing our Mem- 
bers on House Committees. This was carried. Moved by 
Bred’ Garland) seconded by Lv tH. WellSteE that*such 
official work direct from the Alberta unit and be 
responsible to’ same. .. . On a vote being taken. .°. 
[Alfred Speakman] was declared elected.4 
Lt is anteresting to note that the motions for independent 
machinery of organization and responsibility came from Garland 
and Coote. As formergingerites they had asserted the 
group unit as the authority governing the whole 
group's action in Parliament. The point at issue now for 


these ex-gingerites was the preservation of the group's 


solidarity which could only be maintained by remaining outside 
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61 
of a larger group and having the direct basis of accountabil- 
Beyecostnie U. B.A, group. The group continued to maintain 
their willingness. to co-operate with other groups if specific 
issues warranted it. In this way the former gingerites 
remained consistent with the principles behind the Progres- 
Srvemcpiitvor 1924 and the Usr-A. Declaration of Principles 
Sie L275. 

The resolution of February 10, however, was not 
Carraedpout during the, 1925 ayo The five former ginger- 
ites reportedly remained outside the PrOGLessive. caucuses While 
the other five members of the U.F.A. group continued to 
attend. The report of this development in the Manttoba Free 
Press noted that the U.F.A. members ceased to meet as a group 
Shortly after the above agreement went into effect. The 
Free Press questioned whether or not this action was a contra- 
vention of the Declaration of Principles and those members 
who continued to attend the Progressive caucus gave the 
impression they felt the Declaration was not in effect until 
after the next federal election. These U.F.A. members did 
not state this explicitly and it was only the newspaper's 
inference that substantiated this interpretation. ° Apparently 
since each faction had five members and therefore there was 
no majority opinion, each group felt it could allow the indi- 
vidual member to determine his own action as this did not 
necessarily impinge on the group's unity. The internal dis- 
agreement within the group did not mean a fundamental differ- 


ence of Opinion on the question of independent political 
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62 
action as defined at the 1925 convention. Even if there were 
some U.F.A. members within the Progressive caucus it did not 
mean that they agreed with what was happening to that body, 
that is, the gradual absorption of the Progressives by the 
Liberal party. The problems of the U.F.A. federal group were 
ones of internal organization and discipline, not principle, 
and those members who attended the oneness caucus were 
not.about’ to be enticed by the Liberals: 

Hiekactionvofethed|W25wconventionpawhilbe it eal failed to 

Lestore Unity, at least) had made it clear that as far as 

the U.F.A. was concerned, no federal member could openly 

seek Liberal endorsation and at the same time expect to 

HecCeive thetsupport of theeUarpaAvtorganization:® 

As a result there developed what, for all intents and 

purposes, appeared to be the re-formation of the “ginger 
grOGp;.22ihe Close 1dentificationporethentive UnF.Avimembers 
who did not join the Progressive caucus with Campbell, Ward, 
Elliott, Good and Macphail and their association with Irvine, 
Woodsworth and Shaw has been described by Professor McNaught 
Sie cetmeEgor ai hettegiSiativesproposalseputriorwardnby S thas 
EGroupenduring, the: 1925 session.” But there was a fundamental 
difference between the association of 1924 and that of 1925. 
In 1925 the U.F.A. members had the sanction of the Declaration 
of Principles to co-operate with other groups and with indi- 
viduals from other grotips who recognized the basis of political 
action supported bysathe UsehoAr. Thishprimaridyninvoivedtthese 
members who had participated in the, Progressive split of the 


year previous) <einlall thenethere wereythirteen members who 
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felt they were not part of any party in the House of Commons, 
but were the representatives of constituted economic groups 
and advocates of the individual member's responsibility to 
his local constituency. For the former gingerites from the 
U.F.A. this meant they represented the organized farmers of 
Mlberta through the agency of the U.F.A. and that they would 
work with, but not from within another organization. The 
U.F.A. members, the other five Progressive dissenters,- 
Woodsworth, Irvine and Shaw were not part of any recognized 
group or party in the House and as such they felt they were 
not equally represented in some aspects ayers business of 
the House. 1° When the party representation on the Special 
Committee investigating ocean shipping rates was appointed in 
March, 1925, W. C. Good, as the spokesman for the thirteen, 
took issue with the choice of who would be on that committee. 

Good, supported by Robert Gardiner, noted that 
although the Special Committee had eight Liberals, three Con- 
servatives and four Progressives as members, no one from the 
thirteen had been Open eco Since none of the thirteen 
were a part of the three other groups, Gardiner wondered 
what steps would be taken to rectify the imbalance. After 
much debate one of the Progressives withdrew his name and 
with the agreement of the House, Joseph Shaw was named to 
replace the Progressive member a The thirteen were not ask- 
ing to be recognized as a separate group in the House nor 
were they so identified; they were only asking that they be 


given equal representation in this specific instance.. The 
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64 
thirteen did not look upon themselves as a separate group but 
just as thirteen individual members who felt their constitu- 
ents should have representation on the committee. This 
appears to have been the only occurrence of such a demand 
during the session. +? 

Any further deterioration of the relationship between 
the members of the U.F.A. group was arrested by the main vote 
on the budget of noes +4 Had events continued there might 
Never Cceurred*a. further breaciw ii tne = solraarrty “of “the group 
but as a result of the vote, attention was shifted away from 
the thirteen independents and focused on the seventeen members 
of the Progressive caucus who supported the Liberals in defi- 
ence ot “tic majomityicaucus "ecievon that Mth Progressives’! 
should vote against the budget. There was another split in 
the Progressive group which saw the departure of some of these 
members. J. F. Johnstone resigned as chief whip, thereby 
clearing away one of the more objectionable personalities from 
the Progressive ranks, at least in the eyes of the ten who 
had withdrawn from caucus in 1924. By the end of the session 
the Progressive group no longer had any essential unity. 
Robert Forke, attempting to make the best of a bad situation, 
announced at the close of the session that a definite basis 
of co-operation of all members, implying those who had left 
the caucus in 1924 and those who remained, had been outlined 


and approved. The basis of co-operation bore the familiar 


ring of the Albertan attitude to political action: 
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In harmony with the principles of constituency autonomy, 
members from each province will work in association with 
thesprovincial locals in «carrying forward and \perfecting 
the work OrmmOrcanlZAtLOn. Mo LNe group is L£nuislin 2 
position to present a more united front than at any time 
Sanee the first division occurred. 15 
The polarization of the Liberal-Progressives and the 
Liberals together marked the end of the Progressive experi- 
ment in Parliament using the Manitoban basis of political 
action. The parliamentary group was so fragmented that it 
was unable to recover. The developments left a vacuum into 
which the U.F.A. members entered and they seized control of 
what was left of the Progressive group. With the calling of 
eegeneral ecleceion tor October 29,,°1925 the U.F.A. began to 
Bendeaget ther degree of group ae eee This election 
reduced the U.F.A. representation in the House of Commons by 
one, to nine members, while total Progressive representation 
shrank to east The U.F.A. members-elect met in Calgary 
on November 25 to plan their parliamentary policy and organ- 
ization for the new Parliament. In reply to some speculation 
that the U.F.A. members intended to co-operate with only the 
Liberals, Robert Gardiner issued a statement on behalf of 
the federal group: 
Mies Usb. es... if a distinct Pariiamenteary una Gand 
ismotea part of any politicabspartys el&lisgnotnuncder 
any obligation to give support to the Liberals, Con- 
Servatives orvany .otherrparty roregroupentét stands pre- 
pared to co-operate with any or all, Of these groups) 2 
the interests of good legislation.18 


It was of no concern to the U.F.A. group that the parliamen- 


tary situation was once again a minority government. In point 
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66 
of fact, the situation would require the principles of poli- 
tical action advocated by the U.F.A. as it was only through 
the co-operation of groups that good legislation would be 
assured. Unfortunately the politics of the old parties were 
to disrupt this experiment in group government when this idea 
was put to the ee 

Theever Askgroup met angOttawatons J anvarye4y,-1926. 
it,was, decided "..-... to,co-operate to the fullest) extent 
possible with the other farmer members, at the same time 
taking care to keep [the] Provincial unit intact."*° The 
U.F.A. group also met with members of the "Forke group “en who 
had been re-elected. It was decided that the organization of 
the U.F.A.-Forke groups in Parliament would be on a provin- 
cial basis for the sole purpose of co-operating to achieve 
good legislation. Henry Spencer was elected the whip of the 
re-organized U.F.A.-Progressive group which was composed of 
members from Alberta, Manitoba and PoE ahel owed A central 


committee with a representative from each provincial group 


was established:. Robert.Gardiner|forsAlberta;adohn Evans 
from Saskatchewan and J. L. Brown from Manitoba... Robert 
Forke was elected as the House leader. The U.F.A.,group: at 


a later meeting elected Gardiner as their chairman and 

Spencer as the secretary for their parliamentary group. 

These were the same positions the two men had held in the 
23 


last Parliament. 


The UsPlA. group as a.whole had»re-entered the for- 


mal association of western Progressives and the new grouping 
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67 
stressed co-operation and the preservation of group sclid- 
arity on a provincial basis. The influence of the U.F.A. 
members was now in its ascendency as they now had a more domi- 
nant role in the new caucus. The U.F.A. members were no 
longer in an appreciable minority in the new group since they 
were nine in a group of twenty-four, whereas in the previous 
Parliament they had been ten out of a total of sixty-four. 

A press release was prepared and issued two months later on 
March Gs ein “onderrtoeclarify the®pos#iion Yof #hé@various*greéups 
involved. It read: 


To prevent any misunderstanding and speculation by the 
press, it has been thought advisable to issue a statement 
regarding the position of the Progressive group and its 
relation to the Government. 

After the general election held on October 29th it 
transpired that parliament contained a number of Groups 
nGnemofl whichittad a mayorityfover all senrfhis hisida Satua- 
tion unknown in the history of Canada, and presented 
Obvious difficulties requiring new methods for their 
Solution, 2f the best interests G& the country are to be 
served and parliament allowed to function. 

That this can be best accomplished by co-operation 
between the various groups in parliament or by co-opera- 
tion between some of the groups is apparent, and steps 
were taken to establish a basis for co-operation. 

It is accepted by the co-operating groups that the 
basiewnust (bawleqis lative vand@tthapman order UtOitbe ver pec- 
Gave consultation is G@ssential. It as therefore (che 
intention of the Progressive group to co-operate openly 
with the Government on this basis. 

Coaliisiionwor fusion of ENeSeGrOUpS anticipating is 
not contemplated. 

"Henry Spencer, 
Robert Forke."24 


The statement was quite terse in explaining the significance 
r; : Hie Ace 

of the last sentence. The "co-operating groups partici- 

pating in the Progressive group were the farmer members from 


“the three western provinces. The group rhetoric was 
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68 
Significant as it made clear the ascendancy of the U.F.A. 
ideas over the parliamentary group. No longer outnumbered in 
the Progressive caucus, the U.F.A. had Managed to force a 
re-organization and its members could finally exert the 
energy it had been expending fruitlessly against the other 
Progressives. Now the U.F.A. could demonstrate the princi- 
plesrofsdemocraticagroupl action? 

While the nature of the internal organization of the 
Progressive group was being determined, a far more important 
set of developments was taking place regarding the balance 
of power held by the "co-operating groups". The twenty-four 
U.F.A. and Progressive members, along with Woodsworth and 
his new Labour colleague, A. A. Heaps, were the focus of 
attention. The Liberal government of Mackenzie King had 
decided to wait until Parliament met in order to determine 
therfatesor the minority government. 7° ThesUeroa .tgroupetook 
up seats on the Speaker's left, a move that was designed to 
emphasize their independence in the House. ~/ Theé “cosoperat— 
ing groups" attempted to obtain the Liberal and Conservative 
point of view on a fourteen point program by sending identical 
letters to King and Meighen to ascertain their respective 
attitudes on each point. On the basis of the replies it 
became apparent that the "co-operating groups" would probably — 
support ties Liberals, but in a showdown of votes it was not 
quite clear exactly who held the balance of power. 

The situation, therefore, remained fluid. A Liberal 


proposal for a coalition between themselves and the 
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69 
"co-operating groups", offering the groups two cabinet posi- 
tions, was rejected because of Usher: objections.” At issue 
for the U.F.A. members was once again the principles of. inde- 
pendent political action they represented. The U.F.A. members 
could accept consultation with the Liberals as did happen in 
the discussions between the _CO-Ope Fatingagroupstmwand tbhe 
Liberals on the legislation that was to be mentioned in the 
Speech .from.the Throne, >2 but nothing more. The U.F.A. menm- 
bers were clearly asserting themselves and taking the initia- 
tive .in obtaining legislation by directly influencing the 
government through the balance of power held by the "co-oper- 
ating groups". The alignment of 1924-1925 was not in evidence 
during the 1926 session, that is, the alignment of the thir 
teen independent members. Woodsworth continued te produce a 
number of motions and resolutions during the 1926 session and 
he had indicated in a speech early in the session that he 
favoured a co-operative arrangement of government rather than 
party government by suggesting the government be a council 
responsible to the House and not to any party. As long as 
Woodsworth continued to advocate this concept and proposed ° 
Specific legislation in line with that which could be sup- 
ported by the "co-operating groups" and the U.F.A. in particu- 
lar, he would probably maintain their support. It is there- 
fore difficult to accept the suggestion that Woodsworth had 
convinced the Progressive group through the former gingerites 
that. he, and not they, held the "initiative of opposition". 24 


The "co-operating groups" had a direct involvement in the 
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70 
preparation of the 1926 budget which would seem to’ indicate 
they weregtakingatheninaittative themselves. >? Also the 
"co-operating groups" and the Labour group seem to have been 
negotiating separately with the Liberals. The groups had 
their own priorities and they went about securing the desired 
legislation using the apparatus of the central committee.>* 

Into this pattern of reasonable affiliation and 
co-operation came the seeds of discontent. By the inter- 
LWining OFS issues, Viheviransrers ots naturalmmesourcestte 
Alberta, the report of the Special Committee on the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise, and the always present sense of 
party loyalty, the fragile balance of co-operative government 
was upset. The “co-operating groups", although they had 
agreed to support measures within the Liberal legislative 
mrogranoLoundimthe issuesidiffiaculé totresolvegin termstof 
prineiple andepolitical beliefs-o¢The transfer of naturad 
resources was an immediate concern to the U.F.A. members. 
Although a compromise regarding the transfer was reached by 
the federal government, the U.F.A. federal members and the 
U.F.A. provincial government early in the 1926 session, it 
became an issue again in June. As a result, A. M. Boutillier 
and W. T. Lucas, two of the U.F.A. members, withdrew their 
support of the Liberal government. >> Asli rort thes Cus toms 
investigation, the Special Committee had placed the 
"co-operating groups" in an awkward position as the inquiry 


; ; 36 ’ 
involved government corruption. The committee was composed 
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of four members from both the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties along with a single Progressive, D. M. Kennedy. The 
Manipulations of party loyalty by the partisan members of the 
committee placed Kennedy in the position of having the 
deciding vote. From this situation and with the committee's 
Submission of its report to the House, the test came for 
both the idea of co-operative group government and the degree 
to which the U.F.A. was able to maintain its group solidarity. 

The Conservative members of the committee introduced 
a motion of censure against the Minister responsible for the 
Customs Department, George Boivin, for his handling of a 
charge of possession of smuggled Vicuor Mackenzie King 
wastaple to persuade some of the Progressive members, includ- 
ing Gardiner and ;Spencer, to try to convince Kennedy that he 
should not support the Conservative motion. As a result 
Kennedy did not, but he did introduce a motion of his own 
Witch was worded im such a way that 1t criti¢ized the Liberals 
and a Conservative member for attempting to obtain ministerial 
favours. The party members on the committee closed ranks in 
defence of their own and the motion was defeated 8-1. When 
the report from the committee was presented to the House on 
June 22, H. H. Stevens moved an amendment that was similar 
in tone to Kennedy's but without the implications to the 
Members of the two parties. The immediate result was a 
quandry for the "co-operating groups": were they to Support 
the government to avoid an election, or remain consistent with 


their principles. As the debate wore on it became apparent 
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that the groups were becoming divided as to what stance they 
Should take both collectively and individually. Not even an 
amendment by Woodsworth to the Stevens' amendment which would 
have taken the pressure from the Liberals by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission helped to resolve the matter. °° The 
motion appeared to make it impossible for some members of the 
"cO-Operating gtoups" to act for fear of being,inconsistent 
and voting for something they in all conscience and convic- 
tion could not accept. The Woodsworth amendment was defeated 
J17-115; Coote. and Macphail had not Voted and Five of the 
Progressive group, including Kennedy and Campbell, had voted 
with the majority. The "co-operating groups" began to lose 
Phere Sun ty. 

A further complication arose when W. R. Fanshér, a Sas- 
katchewan Progressive, moved another amendment to Stevens' 
motion. Fansher's motion combined the Stevens-Woodsworth amend- 
ments but it was questioned as to whether or not it was in 
order. A vote was taken and the new amendment was declared to 
be in order. Macphail and Coote voted in favour of allowing 
this amendment to stand. King then tried to have an adjournment 
called in order to muster his support before a final vote 
could be taken onFansher's motion. The voting divisions 
were becoming dependent on a single vote one way or the other. 
When the adjournment was voted on in the early hours of 
June 26, it came as a result of Kennedy not voting and the 


House adjourned for the weekend. The details of King's 
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weekend maneuvers are not relevant tobthis discussion, >? but 


when sometime on June 29, after King had resigned and Meighen 
was Sworn in as Prime Minister, the "co-operating groups" met 
in caucus. While the meeting was in progress, Forke was sum- 
moned by the Governor-General to a conference. As a precau- 
tion and as an indication of what their attitude would be to 
the new government, the groups sent a memorandum along with 
Hovpke. init read: 

Motion agreed to by Progressive group: 

That we assist the new administration in completing the 

business of the session. 

That we are in agreement of [ste] the necessity of con- 

tinuing the investigation into the customs and excise 

department by a judicial commission. 

We believe it advisable that no dissolution should take 

place until the judicial commission has finished its 

investigation into the Customs and Excise Department, 

and that Parliament be summoned to deal with the report, #9 

A delegation of the Progressive group members, headed 

by E. J. Garland, was selected at the same meeting to inter- 
view Meighen that day and to determine how he proposed to 
form his government. When they met with Meighen, he told 
them of the procedure he intended to follow which the group 
Teporvediy accepted. In the House sitting of June 29 another 
amendment was proposed to Stevens', this time by the Liberals. 
This motion would have removed the censure section from the 
Stevens amendment and instead allowed for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission. It was defeated. Finally the division 
on the Stevens" amendment was called and it passed with a 


majority of ten votes. The former government was formally 


censured. In all, ten Progressives supported the majority 
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74 
vote, the five who had voted against the Woodsworth motion 
along with Coote, Gardiner, Garland, Macphail and Spencer. 

OnviIuieRs0, during a motion to go into=*the= Committee 
of Supply, King moved a vote of no-confidence in the new 
government's tariff policy. The motion was lost by seven 
Veeco withwouly Macphail or the fluctuating five voting with 
the Liberals. The loose~knit arrangement of the Progressive 
group in a situation of blatant partyism was showing the 
fundamental weakness of independent political action based on 
individual responsibility when confronted with the realities 
of the party system of government. It was also testing the 
group solidarity of the U.F.A. members when members of the 
group were voting one way or another on any issue for indi- 
vidual Fane, While the old parties wrestled for power, the 
non-partisan groups were being caught up in the machinations. 
Added to this was the fact that the long hours were beginning 
to take their” toll from certain individuals “in the ey Sanse*t 
But the last act was now staged when a new motion was intro- 
duced by J. A. Robb, one that questioned the constitutionality 
of the new ministry. 

The attltnde "of the Progressive’ group, particularly 
the rive who,;'"for a variety “of reasons, Nad tried to maintain 
a consistent stand throughout the debates and the votes of 
June, was defensive. It was defensive in the sense they were 
wary Of being trapped by the party manipulations to hold power. 


The five were really interested in obtaining good legislation 
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5 
ana the U.F.A. members were interested in making the 
co-operative group approach to government work. But bs the 
focusing of the balance of power on the whole GLOUDROL sien, 
who sometimes voted together, sometimes against one another, 
co-operation was lost, and therefore the legislative programs 
wereslost.s The vyote.on. the. Robb motion.illustrates._this. 
When the vote on the motion came at two o'clock on the morn- 
gngsOfsJuly 2, it carried 96-95. In what might have been a 
carefully orchestrated vote if party and group discipline had 
been “inetorce, sone, Progressive,.T..W..~Bitrdswho was pained 
with Kennedy and tradition-bound not to vote, did vote and the 
government was defeated. In this critical vote the Conserva- 
tives were supported by Boutillier, Lucas and Fansher while 
Campbell and W. J. Ward were paired. Kennedy and Bird were 
paired when Kennedy had to leave the House due to illness. 
The Liberal motion was Supported by Coote, Gardiner, Garland, 
Macphail and Spencer. These members had decided the ministry 


was unconstitutional and they voted from that conviction 


n 


thinking that there was substance in the Liberal contention. - 


The Progressive group was divided three ways in the 
ete .ca There were those who had remained loyal to the Con- 
servatives, there were those who had remained loyal to the 
Liberals, and finally, there was the grouping of Garland, 
Macphail, Gardiner, Spencer and Coote, the members who felt 
they were free to vote as they would depending on the issue 


ands the windividual_consciences« Thasglast,group,knewsthe 
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76 
traditions of Parliament, in this case what the result would | 
be from the loss of the vote. Although they did not accept 
that decision with its accompanying tradition of dissolution, 
they had not effected any change by their independent action. 
instead of withdrawing from any involvement with the obvious 
partisanship of the proceedings, the group implicated itself 
in Meighen's decision to dissolve the House and call for an 
election. , 

The Progressive group held a caucus on the evening of 
diby a2eco “decide stheirefwture course:iofi actioned) conmiittee 
consisting of E. J. Garland and Robert Gardiner was appointed 
to draw up a statement of the group's position on the dissol- 
‘ution and the matter of the June 29 memorandum as its state- 
ment of support for the Conservative administration in these 
new circumstances might be misleading to the anise 
BE. J. Garland defended the Progressive group as a whole in a 
press statement on July 3. His defence rested on how the 
group and its individual members had regarded thessitua= 
tricdiache The memorandum of June 29 was made public although 
its contents had been leaked to the press previously; it was 
rede dpubillitc baswi biwasicthe ybasismofiGan] ands: jus tai cain 
for ithe \group's actions. » The Progressive sgroup peacconding to 
Garland; had «tried to assist ithe Meaghemrgovernment but the 
legality of the ministry became the central:dilemma in con- 
fining cthatssupporty.« This ihadeubeen discovered when tthe: Robb 
motion was introduced which was two days after the memorandum 


had been drafted. The major issue, because it was assumed the 
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ministry was not legally constituted, was the dissolution of 
Parliament when so much legislation of importance remained. 
Once again the Albertan attitude to the parliamentary system 
was evident. Their pressing of an issue before reform of 

the system was implemented had weakened their argument. Their 
concepts of what constituted reasonable politi¢al action in 
cAheitiousevyor Commons had) interfered» with,-not changed, the 
parliamentary system. Immediate demands based on the princi- 
ple of independent political action had rendered the princi- 
ple ineffective and the brief excursion into group policy- 
making by co-operation was cut short. But it was Meighen 
they blamed, not themselves. 

In order to become an effective agent for these ideas 
of political action, the Progressive group, or the 
"co-operating groups", and particularly the five members 
associated with the changing vote pattern, would have to 
learn to use the techniquesof the parliamentary system and 
make gradual changes to implement reform. That would involve 
reform of not only the parliamentary system but it would also 
require a clearer definition of what role the individual mem- 
ber should have within a parliamentary group « That neces- 
sarily would affect the nature of co-operation as it would 
establish, ithe, puiomity of either group or adndividual action. 
If penta Seon wasertorl earn from this experience, ite woudd 
mean acceptance of the parliamentary system and put them on 


the road back to partyism. 
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The question of the individual's role in relation to 
the group was once again a problem for the U.F.A. Organization. 
The individual action of its members in terms of their associ- 
ation and identification with the Progressive group had 
seriously hampered co-operation to secure legislation. The 
U.F.A. federal members had tried to Maintain their group 
soOlidanit yeduning ithe hb926 session but the need to further 
Clarify group and individual latitude in decision-making was 
now important as an election had been called for September 14, 
IN2@x eTherreed efor group solidarity was once more referred 
back to the provincial Organization for direction in this 
hatter: 

A conference of the central executive, representa- 
tives From the federal constituency associations and the 
federal members was held in Cal gary con tials $23, Lee a The 
conference had before it two items of business cfheclinst 
was the legislative program the U.F.A. members would seekoun 
the new Parliament when elected. The second was a reso lution 
to have the federal members act in accordance with the 1925 
Declaration of Principles. The resolution was as follows: 

This Conference recommends that every. PsA 4 tcandida tebe 
pledged to the Declaration of Principles passed at the 
Annual Convention, 1925, and that in accordance with the 
Spirit and letter of this resolution we recommend that 

the U.F.A. members at Ottawa preserve their identity as 

a U.F.A. group unit in the next House of Commons, and do 
not in any manner amalgamate, or become Dares ran yRouner 
party or group not organized on the same basis for politi- 
cal action as the U.F.A. That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to every Federal Constituency Association for 


consideration and also be brought before the Annual 
Convention. 
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19 
The key word in the clarification’ was identity. «The previous 
elements of local autonomy and group solidarity had been 
encompassed into one concept, the preservation of the U.F.A. 
group identity at Ottawa. The matter of constituency autonomy 
was discussed but the issue was Superceded by the "principles 
of organization", the responsibility* of the individual as it 
had been defined in the Declaration of Principles. By@iaxing 
the responsibility of the individual to the group organiza- 
tion which in turn was the agent from which co-operation with 
other groups stemmed, the Declaration of Principles and the 
above resolution made the U.F.A. a distinct parliamentary 
unit and its identity had to be kept separate. The federal 
meinbers in future could co-operate with, but not from wtthin 
Other groupsy tthe report of the meeting suggested that some 
of the federal members thought the distinction would avoid 
the events of the last Parliament. The problem of working 
with other groups, for example, the Forke Progressives, could 
be avoided and each group was then responsible. for, how itegave 
fesbsupport Latherséhan ali being identified together. The 
U.F.A. group would be kept separate and therefore not account- 
able for how the other groups voted or what action they took. 
The U.F.A. federal members, six years after Henry Wise Wood 
had first defined the basis of independent political action 
for the U.F.A., finally seemed to have understood the essen- 
ClalepointeofégroapipHoliticalmactione By 1926, however, the 
assertion of their independence was more symbolic than 


anything else. 
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The federal election returned eleven U.F.A. members, */ 
three Progressives from Saskatchewan, four from Manitoba and 
two from Ontario. There were three Labour members in the 
House, Woodsworth, Heaps and H. B. Adshead from Calgary. Just 
after the opening of the new Parliament on December 9, 1926 
andmin the spirit and letter of jthe July resolution and the 
Declaration yor Principles; the U:F.Aa group wrote to John 
Evans, the new chairman of the Progressive group (the Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan Progressives, not the Liberal-—Progressives) , 
Woodsworth as the chairman of the Labour group, and to the two 
Ontario members. 78 The U.F.A. members cs Fe dee an invitation 
to co-operate on a legislative basis and enclosed a copy of 
Biemwectoration, Of Principles so that sehose invited 
ine caciiesee fully realize that in seeking to co-operate 
with you, we are carrying out the expressed wishes of 
our movement, and also that you may, know the outlined 
plan of co-operation therein set forth, and within which 
imttslt willjbe our desire to. remain.42 
Accordingly, a meeting of the Farmer and Labour groups 
took; place in Room 607 of the Parliament Buildings,. Ottawa, 
on December 16, ikcvangee" There were sixteen members present: 
nine from the U.F.A., one from Manitoba, three from Saskatche- 
wan along with Agnes Macphail, H. B. Adshead and J. S. Woods- 
worth. Four other members were recorded as absentees. The 
minutes from the meeting indicate two items of business. 
Adshead was appointed as the recording secretary for general 


conferences of the groups involved and a resolution outlining 


co-operation between the groups was adopted: 
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81 
A resolution outlining co-operation between the differ- 
ent Groups was submitted from a committee of- three. This 
was discussed clause by clause and eventually accepted 
by those present. 51 
Documentation to account for the appointment and the composi- 
Proneorethescommittee is not vavarlable, nor is there any 
conclusive evidence as to what made up the substance of the 
resolution. >* However, a formal basis of co-operation was 
apparently arrived at, and it can be assumed that it was for 
the purpose of securing legislation, if seenwenk evidence of 
co-operative arrangements are cited as evidence. The co- 
Operation was defined within the limits of: group political 
action where the identity of each group would be preserved. 
There were two contemporary interpretations of what 
the arrangement signified. Woodsworth saw the beginnings of 
ee ULULe pOlitice | organization whice would form the vanguard 


ye 


in spearheading the new social order. Writing to Theodore 


Debe, the brother of Bugene Debs, Weodsworth Stated: 
You may be interested in knowing that we have now three 
labor members in the Federal House and have been able to 
establish a close working co-operation with the left 
wing of the Farmers group so that we now number a group 
of over twenty. We believe that we are thus laying the 


foundation on which in the future a strong organization 
maylbe suites o4 


In viewsof the UsF.A. position, defining) the limits of 
co-operation in terms of an independent group and on a legis- 
lative basis, one wonders how this new group of twenty was to 
provide the basis for a strong organization. The co-operation 
of organized groups as it manifested itself in the Farmer and 


Labour groups of the House of Commons continued to suggest to 
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Woodsworth that a larger organization was possible even though 
unity of purpose beyond co-operation was still missing. 


Perhaps Woodsworth was being overly optimistic about the 


groups' potential.>> 


Woodsworth's interpretation can be compared with that 
of William Irvine who was the first U.F.A. federal member to 
Peport Cnethic activities OL™ thesUerraAs groupYduring*the short 
December session. Writing for The U.F.A. he stated: 


There were many encouraging evidences during the short 
session of Parliament just held that United Farmers, 
Labour and Independent groups will find a way to work 
together. Indeed, conferences were held with this in 
view and the basis of such a co-operative agreement is 
being worked out, and no doubt the groups will be working 
harmoniously at’ the next ‘sitting ofthe House in February; 
D0 7 ieee CO-Operation among Groups, Or party aliilia- 
tion with one or other of the parties, is inevitable, in 
iv eOO 1 Oe wl reGara= Co-Operation gin politics as 
the coming substitute for the old party system. 6 


iovine went on to describe his” own "proposal “to'create Leader— 


Batgeas, clic cO-Operating Groups” ade me ‘teried them. Siteivas 


a tteasure that would be subsequently adopeedse! 


wer ne “leaders. p ofthe co-operating Groups Wout be 
taken in the House for the time being by the individual 
Who, a conference Of ‘the group decid 4s 7 his* beste Vevees azo 
deat with the subject under discussion. In this wey we 
should always have leadership, but a leadership which 
would rotate according to the issue and the particular 
ability of individual members. Since the co-operation 
among the groups is chiefly on a basis of legislation and 
during sessions of Parliament, the above idea, IPE 

adopted might work out more efficiently than the old 

idea of leadership practised by the old system.°8 


The U.F.A. Annual Convention of January,’ 1927 passed 
the substance of the resolution recommended to it by those who 


had attended the Calgary conference on aye ye SY SO oor; Me 
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recommended; that. "........the.U:F.As+members. at Ottawa preserve 
theirsidentityv.~as-aU.F.A. group unit in the next House of 
Commons, and do not in any Manner amalgamate, or become part 
of any party or group aoe Organized on the same basis for 
political action as the Cee eae The U.F.A. federal members 
now Sat as a separate group in the House of Commons represent- 
ing the agrarian interests of Alberta. Although, the 
"co-operating groups" no longer held the balance of power as 
the Progressive groups had in the previous two Parliaments, 
the groups felt that their co-operation would give them an 
etieceive voice in the influencing of legislation. The Pro- 
gressive group as such no longer existed although some Members 
of Parliament still carried that designation. The parlia- 
mentary strength Of—the “co-operating groups" was the U.F.A. 
group and the organizational basis was that advocated by the 
U.F.A, with its new-found sense of priorities. The "co-oper- 
ating groups" represented independent political action through 
the preservation of group identity and the securing of legis- 
dation through co-operation of organized groups. The results 
of tie-1926 election and the return of a majority Liberal gov- 
ernment ensured that the disruptive influence of the U.F.A. 
basis of political action would not have a substantial effect 
in the new Parliament. The Alberta members, however, con- 
tinued to adhere tc the ideas of occupational representation 
and in some cases, constituency autonomy. °° POL wcnew Us. ee Ax 


the themes of co-operation and group identity were to become 
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84 
key issues in the organization's affiliation with the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. Once again the idea of 
independent political action as defined by the U.F.A. would 
have its effectscnethis attempteyto form a national political 
organization. It was by no means a coincidence that the 
spokesmen for independent political action based on the 


Albertan attitude were former members of the "ginger Group: » 
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NOTES TOMCHAPTEROT@1 


TEMiaes & of the Meeting of the Alberta Members 
BPebruarylocdorgio2 54" P.A.C., H. E. Spencer papers. The date 
of the meeting on the morning of Tuesday, February 10 is 
ancorrectly recorded as Permit yao « 


Lie E 
W. K. Rolph, Henry Wise Wood of Alberta (Toronto, 
1950} “poured 17-0 Seusee chapter two of this thesis, pp. 44-47. 


ee 
“Minutes of the Meeting of the Alberta Members," 
P.A.C., Spencer papers. 


"Ibid. 
Wahstoba PeeenPhe sey 1 Februaryn 6s vil 25¢ep. 112 
Saeteint Wood, pp. 181-82. 


There were several reports from the federal members 
to The U.F.A. between February and June, 1925 all of which 
spoke highly of the whole group's activity in ingtiating 
legislation and supporting legislation by co-operation. No 
mention is made of the fact some members continued to meet 
in caucus with the Progressives while others did not. 


elie Wood, p. 182. The exception might have been 
ee Velde,» seenebid. oS ppl9i186-87. 


ee McNaught, A Prophet in Politics, A Btography of 
cw. NOORsWerltnenoren to ,5i959)2, pp2o2dbel 42 


eee Of; Commons, Debates, 1925, Li. go. 1709-10. 
rane Bel ped 1706+ 
ees 

1G ta, @ OD. » LMG aRY 47h 


2 ces W. L. Morton, The Progressive Party tn: Canada 
(Toronto, 1950), p. 200. Morton suggests the "ginger group" 
became recognized as a distinct parliamentary unit during the 
remainder of the Fourteenth Parliament: " .. . the Ginger 
Group met separately, in time was admitted to separate repre- 
sentation on committees of the House, and in general, developed 
a distinct character of its own for the rest of the Fourteenth 
Parliament." The point in question is the representation on 
committees. Morton does not provide any source for his state- 
ment and the above instance was the only one this writer could 
locate regarding committee appointments that might be an 
instance of what Morton was making reference to. Further, a 
description of how committees were appointed in W. F. Dawson, 
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Procedure tn the House of Commons (Toronto, 1962), pp. 193-210 
Suggests the standing committees were the Only committees 

that could have given the "ginger group" separate representa- 
tion and recognition. There is no evidence the thirteen 

asked for changes in this respect and therefore it is doubt- 
ful the “ginger group" obtained this formal recognition. 


14 Det : 
ed eee. 205-07. 


5 . ; 
Gratn Growers' Guide, July 8, 12, Bs oe OUOCEG ein 
Morton, Progressive Party, p. AAT Meco 


6 : : : é F 
The Progressive election campaign is described in 
Morton, Progressive Party, pp. 236-45 and Rolph, Wood, 
pp. 183-784. 


Total representation: 116 Conservatives, 102 
Pibetals 15 Progressives, 9 Ueoe ge euabOur, and 1. Inde— 
pendent. 


18 ; 
The U.F.A., December els an ee Oe 


ig es federal members, in their reports to The UF them, 
from January to April described the work of the session in 
terms of an experiment in group government, see The U.F.A 
February 1, 1926, p. "4; ¢bid., March 4 EF Bulbs NBS BAA Tyee Gi eye, de ore ons Ales 
nore le OAV LO2G ip. re 


2) ae 
Ita, enuary 155.1926, baah. THis was a letter 
fromeSpencer to The U.F.A.} Uanvaty=e5, = lo26< 
ae iy M. Kennedy to Spencer, Decémber 24, 1925, 
P.A.C., Spencer papers. 


2 ' 
The two Ontario Progressives were not mentioned as 
having been invited to the meeting or as having attended. 


23h a Ce ste Jenuary Lo IID6 ep ak. BieCOUV TOLL Ne 
minutes of the U.F.A. group meeting is found in the Spencer 
papers, file 20, G.F.A. Spencer edited his papers before 
depositing them at the P.A.C...and theyG.F.A. These, particu— 
LaraNiinuLes have no ddte \aside from Wanuany 5. dt nemers to 
the central committee, however, and from the information in 
spencer vs letter to The U.F.A.. noted above, it may be con- 
cluded that these are the minutes of this second meeting. 
Spencer dated the document as 1922 but this would seem to be 
2 verre ys 


ee Gates, Mace lls. S26 peoseaw. § oeG Morton, 
moo raessive arr, po. L33, 148, 218-19 Lor the use of the 
Cerms Coalition and fusion as important differentiations of 
thevdistinetive U.F.A.-Albertan attitude to political action. 
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25 A : 
CPomchaught, Pronkhetsin Politics, p. 213:. "During 
1924 and 1925 the ‘co-operating independents', as Woodsworth 
sometimes termed the Ginger Group, formed almost unconsciously 
gemor ee COnesi vo rsection of the nouse."” This writer,.in, the 
Gourse of research, failed to locate any synonymous usage of 
ginger group" and "co-operating independents" by Woodsworth. 
Peeucetetnos term “ginger Group” in 1924,and 1925 to describe 
himself; tivine, Shaw and the ten dissident Progressives, 
See Winnipeg Tribune, July 28, 1924, p..1l; Ottawa Citizen, 
November ei2, 1925, p-.1. The term, i co-operating. independents” 
was used interchangeably with "co-operating groups" during 
andwatterethe 1926 session and wp to the formation of the 
Caer fete 032-1083. For agtuller discussion of ,the signifi-— 
Ceance Of this point, see Chapter, five of this thesis. 
on Blair Neatby, Willtam Lyon Mackenzte King, The 
bonelvere gure. 1924-1932, 11 (Toronto, 1963), p. 78: Rogex 
PGlanem,Arviur VMetognen, And Fortune Fled, Ik (Toronto, 1963), 
Dew 207 @iomeon, Progressive Parity, Da 246. 


7 : : 
MOVEOn , Progressive Pare), ps 248% 


2 —e. : 
fae. Logo meee 6 Os Grahame Mer dean, ap. 3/8; 


MeweuGutyeevoOpver tie POLL Les, pa82 lo; NeaLby,UALnG ~~ pp..sLO7-l2. 
29 

MOGbLon ; ~erogressive Party. ou. 249. 
eumaseec 
31 

DOUG Cm ONMMmOORIMOL SaDeAD ALCS, mele Or gp 


eee ne PPOpNeTs 40 Old Lee. Pell Oe Fhe ~mplica= 
tion in McNaught's statement is that Woodsworth's influence 
Mipcien. Gingeregroup! brought agreement rrom.them not, to “seek 
BiVvelegisilative iiitiative. This iS »not.apparent.when, one 
considers the action of the Progressive group, the 
"co-operating groups", throughout the session. 


by raves otaries Progress ve lrUlt) ,eDbe eel gece to NeaLuy, 
Gap Drm ile ge hale 


Psp wide RiRGys PD. L2/-29.) JChw McNaught, Erophes 
POL POLIEL Ce yu O; MOFLON, ProgVessi Ve) Pari, . Ds at Dox 


3°Morton, Progressiva Party, pp. 254-55; Neatby, 
STO Pes len NOPIU EPA Eey ae Oe ae ge 


OMe Ten | Progresstve Party, p. 253. 


3 Neatby, King, pp. 114-16, 132-43. Dbeteils are 
Erom thiss.accounk. 
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Woodsworth drew a tongue-lashing from Milton Camp- 
bell who called the motion an attempt to whitewash the scandal, 
See House of Commons Debates, 1926, IV, p. 5019; McNaught, 

Prophet in Politics, p. 225. McNaught suggests Campbell's 
harsh words were far more bitter to Woodsworth than any 
others, - It shouid be noted that Campbell was a former 
Grygerrce’. 


39 ‘ 
Neatby, King, pp. 143-51; Graham, Metghen, pp. 414- 
Je betes or the -events"fromayune 29 to July 228199@are 
from Graham, Metghen, pp. 427-44 except where noted. 


40 
WOncreal "Gaze ere,  Iuriy =, MoO pe routed sin 
Re i. Dawson, EC. > "Cons tetuttonal@fesues in Canada, “1900731 
POM pelos} eek, 495) Graham: Meoconen, =. *429. 


41 : 
Neatpy A_Long, *Dp eer, eLoo. 


42_,. 

UDPae, DO. £5550 ;Granam, "Meranen, "pp 440-42. 
43 . 

MOLCON, “Progress tyeerarry - pp. 255-595 


ae ; : 
"Minutes of Meeting of Progressive Group, July 2, 
piozbrat ee eO0epm sy" copy in. *the™ EPs) rcartand "scrapbooks, “in 
possession of Mr. Garland. 


Grea pena eT Gosetce, UL Vaso eu. Oo las 

BS pas eee OU S a2 pa Oo OC eee mas Or Lhe 
conference are from this report. Outside press was excluded. 

an em bovine Teculied sCOwele HOUSe: Ge thesis Lo 
Wetaskiwin. He had run as a U.F.A. candidate. Morton, 
Eroo vce ve Party, cp. "224=25 *states*the stronger anti 
gGingerites were eliminated in this election. Kellner had 
been defeated in 1925 but was re-elected in 1926. Boutillier 
wes a U.F.A. member only during the 1926 session and lost his 
re-nomination bid to Michael Luchkovich. D. W. Warner did 
not return to Parliament after the 1925 election. Since the 
U.F.A. representation did not change that substantially after 
the 1926 election, Morton's conclusion is a debatable one. 
By the time of the 1926 election the elimination of the anti- 
gingerite members was really not a factor in the achievement 
Gi sGrOUup Se@iltdarrcy "atl vottawa : 
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Spencer Co Woodsworth, ‘December *23 "i926, "PP. Asc. 
Spencer papers. 


a 


» Chena ieneets Or Meeting December iG ,"leZo Pr ‘POA LCS, 
Spencer "papers: 
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72 me ppeucerrpapercmat thetPe AT C.oandathey GoPeAwe do 
not have a specified copy of the resolution. There are three 
copies of a statement, one of which may be the document in 
question, in the Spencer papers, P.A.C. As noted before, 
Spencer edited his papers prior to depositing them in the two 
archives. Two of the statements are entitled “Working 
Arrangements of the Co-operating Groups in the. House of Com- 
mons," and at the top of the page the date 1926 has been 
Wrettensin. ~The third copy has no date. written on it and it 
appears to be an original copy whereas the other two are more 
recent copies. There is no typed-in date on any of three 
documents all of which are in typescript. The two with the 
hand-written date 1926 resemble that described in Walter 
Young, The Anatomy of a Party: The Nattonal CCF, 1932-1961 
Weermonco,m 769) wou 30. Youngs source: is Wilired Eggleston, 
PGroups and the Election," foronto Star, June 6, 1930, DeaiGe 
Eggleston describes a constitution drawn up by the 
“co-operating groups" in 1930 that contained a preamble and 
seven clauses. This would appear to be the two titled docu- 
ments of 1926 in the Spencer papers. The third document has 
a preamble and Six clauses but the substance of ali three is 
aimost identical; the third undated, untitled document has one 
Hess clause and not quite as much content in two of the 
clauses. This third document may have been the draft for the 
PISUMGCnsti tution rererred to by Eoqgleston, or it may have 
Deen the 1926 resolution, Unlike in’ 1930, there appears to 
have been no public release of the 1926 resolution of 
co-operation, although it was hinted by William Irvine, see 
ieee ero) wanuary 3, 1927.2. 1, quoted below ps 82: 

a AzePalrGraioge to Woodsworth, August 32, 1922, 
PeA.C., Js -S. Woodsworth papers, Correspondence. Partridge 
referred to an earlier letter from Woodsworth in which the 
latter spoke of the need for "some sort of religious- 
ethical-political movement as about due" to achieve the new 
social order. The theme is a familiar one with Woodsworth 
an the 1920's. 


5G 
OOH Se are ae to Theodore Debs, February 7, 1927, 
Famine, WOOCSWOLth papers, Correspondence, 


Rear the Progressive split of 1924, Woodsworth 
thought the basis of such an organization had been formed 
because of the co-operation of the ten Progressives, Shaw, 
irvine and himself. He publicized the thirtéen as the “ginger 
group" in this interpretation, see Winnipeg Tribune, July 28, 
1974, Dp. )) Cal eory sAlbertan, October 971924, p. 1; The 
Canadian Forum, November, 1924, pp. 40-41. In light of sub- 
sequent developments, Woodsworth had over-estimated the impact 
of the Split just as he had the 1927 arrangement. it would 
taceutheiGreat Depression to alter the “limits” of co-operation. 
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ae Ua oA. poaniany oe LSPA vejouy, tue tie 


Feeio rising Arrangements of the Co-operating Groups in 
the House of Commons," P.A.C., Spencer papers. See 
appendix for copy of same. 


28 one Ue Ona ti 3 e927 Don. 


ET Amalgamation with any other group," LP en Ooh 


Spencer papers. 


oer. McNaught, Prophet tn Politics, p. 228; Walter 


Young, Democracy and Dtscontent (TOMOntO, 61969)" ape 853- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST: ‘THRE U.F.A., THE GINGER GROUP, 
AND SHR OC. Cab) 027719399 

The parliamentary sessions of the Sixteenth Parliament 
did not modify the basis of cO-Operation that had Bern arrived 
at in December, 1926 by the )CO-Qperatang Groups". Even 
though third parties or groups became recogni zea 1 tne House 
Ope Commons, + tiespkesence OL a Mayoricy government returned 
tMewcOUNntlyY CO its old methods of party government. The 
Sixteenth Parliament did not produce any serious divisions 
within the "co-operating groups" as the basis of POlvei cal 
action was generally agreed to by the members of the groups. 
No issue, however, emerged that required a concerted effort 
by the groups which might have led to the formation of a 
national organization to provide redress for erence 

The vitality of the general reform movement was in 
decline after 1926; politically the Progressive movement had 
failed to force a realignment of the old parties and to make 
any substantial reform of the political system. - in the par- 
Jiamentary sessions of 1927-1930, the “co-operating groups” 
were essentially a pressure group representing provincial, 
occupational and reform concerns in the House of Commons. 
They continued to act as a watchdog over government corruption 
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92 
as demonstrated by their aid in Robert Gardiner's instiga- 
tion of the Beauharnois investigation; the groups supported 
Woodsworth in the filibuster to reform divorce legislation; 
they also continued their agitation on behalf of a more rea- 
sonable approach to policy related to immigration, agricul- 
ture and labour problems while introducing positive proposals 
like the National Research Institute.” For their part, the 
U.F.A. members continued to advance the principle of govern- 
ment intervention as a necessary means of controlling and 
regulating the interests of the economic groups so that these 
interests might receive a balanced, Er rabae hearing in 
society and the legislature. The co-operative principle con- 
PImuccmtoOwbe the mainstay of theix proposals, but they still 
lacked a comprehensive program of action that would have a 
national appeal. The impetus for such a program and the 
formation Of a national organization came only after the 
beganning Of the Great Depression ard the election of the 
Conservative government of R. B. Bennett in 1930. 

In anticipation of the 1930 election, the "co-operat- 
ing groups" drew up another working arrangement. It was 
Given public notice by Wilfred Hqogleston in the Yoronto Siar, 
June 6, 1930. The document was reported to have been drawn 
up sometime after the budget debate of May.* Eggleston 
interpreted the working arrangement as having " .. . crys- 
tallized and expressed a co-operation that has been growing 
during the past four years, and it forecasts their basis of 


a. 
DOLLLiCadl ACtLOnM ain the next parliament". ~ Although this 
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53 
Statement is open to debate, it is interesting to note why 
the "co-operating groups" working arrangement was being dis- 
cussed and why the groups had drawn it up in the first place: 
Inder some circumstances the activities of a score or so 
of members in a house 245 strong would be of no particu- 
lar Significance. But should neither the Liberal nor the 
Conservative pertyessucceedi#inwobtaining a clear majority 
in the forthcoming election, this cluster of independent 


groups would be projected into the very centre of the 
political arena. 


_ tn a sense the drafting of this constitution had in 
mine such anjeventualpey. « Atdeadlockyofethestwo wader 
parties would result in the independent groups being 
subjected to powerful disintegrating efforts by one 
Dancy ter lanother, jundem jsomeyci rcumstances, iby both HycBut 
the "Co-operating Groups" do not intend to be assimilated 
by either of the major parties. Hence’ the perfection of 
their hitherto loose organization; hence the “working 
arrangement". 6 

The "co-operating groups", unhappy with the protec- 
tionist budget of May, asserted that changes in fiscal policy 
were not in themselves enough to check the inequalities of 
the economic system. In an amendment to the budget, moved 
Due. hansner.ot Saskatchewan, they had called for the 
" . . «. development of co-operative principles, having regard 
toOmperocuction,. dastribution, and the ubilizgation and control 
Of credit" as the only means of achieving an equitable 
economic, and therefore, social See” The experience of 
1921-1926 was clearly evident in what Eggleston saw as the 
purpose behind the group's "constitution". The groups were 
confirming that experience as it was to serve as the basis 
of organization and independent political action in preparing 


them to assume the balance of power again. At the same time, 


the amendment to the budget demonstrated the widening of 
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their point of view to a more comprehensive program that 
would serve the interests of the economic groups they repre- 
sented. The principle of group co-operation was essential to 
this point of view, and therefore it was expressed in the 
preamble to the working arrangement: 


Whereas,--We, the Farmer and Labour Groups in the House 
of Commons, Ottawa, in conference assembled, find that we 
have much in common and recognize that we are engaged in 
the common fight against a strongly entrenched system of 
special privilege, which is functioning through the party 
system, recognize the advisability of each Group retain- 
ing its identity in Parliament, thus enabling the Group 
to give voice to the distinctive viewpoint held by the 
electorate represented by them, and al’'so that in working 
together, we may assist in the development of a 
co-operative system of administration. 

And whereas,--We believe that the co-operation of all 
Groups in Parliament, for the purpose of obtaining just 
and beneficial legislation and efficient administration 
of public business generally, is to be desired, rather 
than the bitter competition between two major parties, 
each of which seeks above all else to secure power. 

Besit theretore wesolvea,——-.)-.-. .8 


There followed seven points related to parliamentary 
organization, the appointment of a chairman, an executive 
committee, their duties, and when meetings of the group are 
to be held. One of the points considered was the question of 
Principle and procedure: 
inereqard to, any matter, brought) before the Inter-GrouG 
meeting, it, shall.be first.decided iwhether »ssuch va \matter 
15 One) Of principle or procedure... Whenvit? is thewlatcer, 
it is hoped that there will be unity of action, but when 
he is ethe tomer,’ latitude must» be altowed for the 
individual judgment. 9 

The context does not specify if individual judgment refers 


to the individual member or the individual group, but since 


both elements were present within the experience of the 
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"co-Operating groups" presumably it could have meant either 
one. In a sense the statement was reiterating the principle 
of constituency autonomy, and the principle of the individual 
accepting the dictates of both conscience and the will of his 
constituents. For example, in the 1932 session Agnes Macphail 
voted with the Conservative administration's decision to 
reduce Civil servant's salaries. [In explaining her stand, 
She stated that, although she personally was opposed to the 
measure, she felt her constituency by and large would support 
it. As the representative of her PONE UL iericn! s will she must 
Support the measure.?° The idea of constituency autonomy was 
allowed for in the working arrangement, a principle that was 
as important as group unity. . Once again the implication of. 
the parliamentary experience was evident in the intention 
behind the arrangement of 1930. 

The groups would co-operate with, but not from within, 
Other groups. The groups' independence continued to be a 
dominant theme, the mark of the U.F.A.-Albertan influence. 
The organization continued to have some structure and disci- 
pline within the principle accepted by all participants. It 
was, however, compared to the old parties, a relatively 
Unstructured and undisciplined organization. ~The ~co-oper— 
ating groups" had a chairman and a secretary as well as a 
house committee composed of the chairmen from the various 
provincial groups. Robert Gardiner was once again the chair- 
man of the U.F.A. group for the Seventeenth Parliament and 


Henry Spencer was the secretary. Spencer also acted as the 
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Secretary and whip for the "co-operating groupst:enthe 
internal structure of the groups was the organizational ideal 
the parliamentary groups would contribute to the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation in its attempt to find a basis of 
independent political action in terms of co-operative group 
organization.?+ 

The®"co-operat ing@groups "sat sthe beginning ofthe 
Seventeenth Parliament resembled the previous parliamentary 
groups in some ways. Although the membership of the U.F.A. 
group was reduced by two, from eleven to nine, the nucleus 
remained, that is, Gardiner, Garland, Spencer, Coote, and 
Kennedy. There were two Progressives or Independents from 
Saskatchewan, Milton Campbell and A. M. Carmichael. Agnes 
Macphail fhe the only Independent member from Ontario. Thus 


all the members of the original "ginger group", the six who 
Signed the letter to Robert Forke in 1924, were eaearnea! 
The Labour group remained at three, Heaps, Woodsworth and 
the new member from Vancouver South, Angus MacInnis. As such, 
the general principles of the "co-operating groups" were not 
upset as those members responsible for the advocacy of the 
principles *continted“in their positions. >tEven* though’ the 
groups did not hold the balance of power the principles con- 
tinued to be maintained. 

THEMSESSIGNS OLLI 20=293d9didenoettsee EherPchsoperat— 
ing groups" press the Bennett government seriously about the 


effects of ‘the pepression.  In/fact) the *groups appeared 


split as to how much co-operation should be given the 
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oF 
Conservative administration during the 1931 session. /* But 
by 1932 the government was under attack from a common front 
of the groups. The successful alienation of the groups by 
the government wWwaselargely) the result ofa combination of 
attitude and action. The Depression had by this time pro- 
duced intolerable conditions for many of the groups' constitu- 
ents and the government seemed disinterested in putting for- 
ward any effective measures to remedy the plight of unemployed 
labourers and of drought and debt stricken farmers. An amend- 
meneptogthes1932ebudget; moved by Gardaner on, behalf..of,the 
groups, called for government control of the financial system 
and the printing of money to depreciate the value of the 
‘dollar; in effect this was a call for inflationary measures 
to alleviate the depressed state of the economy. The pro- 
posed measure was rejected by both King and Bennett, and 
defeated by a combined vote of the Liberal and Conservative 


es 
members. 


The desperation of the groups now became acute in 
the face of Bennett's seeming inability to heed the plight of 
the western farmer and the unemployed, his use of force to 
intimidate those unemployedworkers who tried to explain their 
positbaonstoehimeingMarch, 1932, and his» procrastinationsyan 
favour of gaining concessions for the economic conditions at 
the forthcoming Imperial Conference.!* The day that the 
House.of Commonssprorogued, May 26, 1932sthe "co-operating 
Groupstamer antWillvan invine's) office onsParliament Hail to 


discuss what future action they should take. A committee 


composed of Robert Gardiner and J. S. Woodsworth was given 
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98 
the responsibility for drafting a tentative plan of organiza- 
tion for future action, an organization on a dominion-wide 
Scale. There apparently were no members of other organiza- 
tions present aside from those from the parliamentary 
groups. >> 

After the U.F.A. members returned from Ottawa in the 
summer of 1932 the U.F.A. Executive issued its Dominion Day 
Manarecea proclaiming the need for the social groups of Canada 
toteome sogether and to co-opératestorbring vabouttthe 
co-operative commonwealth. *® The USF.A. invitation re-affirmed 
Ghesergani zations *basiscof*politieal@action byyitsnexphicit 
appeaberor®’the co-operation of theseisocial groups. In 
January, 1931 Robert Gardiner had succeeded Henry Wise Wood as 
mAleepsesr dent Oryune UsrsAt@Mand the Executive and control of 
the organization passed to the federal members and the new 
vice-president, Norman Priestley. The significance of the 
change in leadership was that the provincial group now 
reflected the events and developments in ottanay b The new 
leadership coincided with the 1931 Annual Convention adopting 
as the long-term goal of the organization the attainment of 
the co-operative commonwealth. The term as defined at the 
1931 and 1932 Conventions was an extension of Wood's ideas 
and the new influence of the federal members. But it was 
Q2Vvstanct from Wood's ideas in that it was an attempt at 
"broadening out". The co-operative commonwealth was an 
umbrella term under’which the various” reform groups of Canada 
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political action by the U.F.A. as a social. unit whose member- 
ship was adversely affected by the Depression was a call from 
one group to other similarly affected groups to co-operate 
under a term that symbolized the principle that had motivated 
the Alberta movement since its conception as an organiza- 


Eons 


From the U.F.A. point of view the need for a dominion- 
wide organization did not mean the subordination of the 
group's identity in the proposed co-operative venture. The 
new organization was only to be an affiliation of groups to 
realize a legislative program. The Dominion Day Manifesto 

? : . ] 
was designed to end poverty in the midst of plenty?” aids at 
Tockederosche aliiivets on of Groupssto fenove the’ economic 
breakdown and social distress: 

There has arisen, in many quarters, a demand that these 
groups, co-ordinating their forces, shall make a definite 
bid for power--power to make the necessary steps to 
Remover soneOur Civilization the curse: of starvation in 
am epoed ror abundance ; and lo carry out the great tasks 
CiesOglare reconstruction. ~ .-fsRecognizing that’ these 
reforms can in the main be accomplished only by legisla- 
tive action in the Parliament of Canada, we place our- 
selveson record tas being wilding and-veady ‘to-co-Operate 
with other organizations throughout Canada with a view 
tovattaining the objects? herein’ setetortny 20 

Tite. Calgary conference® > EMthettarmer wand lasckr 

groups followed on August 1, 1932 and the Co-operative Common- 
2a) ; 

wealth Federation was formed. Robert® Gardiner, reporting 

BOstatenorcana 2auLon ine heel, FaAss prior eo. the Conference, 


explained why the proposed federation was required. Stressing 


the crisis affecting not. only the’ farm community, but other 
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Social units. as well, Gardiner told the readership that 
social reconstruction, the establishment of a new social. and 
economic order, was imperative, but he qualified to what 
extent the U.F.A. was willing to co-operate: 


This is a task that we as a farmers' group cannot accom- 
plish alone;eevenf if, ourl industry be-organizedyefficiently, 
MoteOnlysinsAlberta, but fromeCoast to Coast, We must be 
DECDaTeUsCO,CO—Operate wittheotheri socialnunits who suffer 
today as the result of the breakdown of the economic 
system. . . . Co-operation involves continuous consulta- 
[VOneanG, CO7~Ordination Of efrtorc. lt involves action not 
onl yeonijage rovineial) buts ongasDominion-wide, scale... . 
It is desirable that the nation-wide movement shall be 
known under a single national name. . . . I am quite 
confident that this result will be achieved without pre- 
judicing in any way the particular activities in which 
the U.F.A. is now engaged. The identity of the Associa- 
tion, and the name under which for a quarter of century 
Peenes carried on abl the functions. of. a primary) organ- 
ization of Alberta farmers, will be preserved.22 


The U.F.A., therefore, was going to be deliberately involved 
Wieherhesneweanational organization), biut,< true, to,its. princi- 
ples of political action, it was to remain a separate entity 
ant phe aCe. 

Pte nesAnnial. COnVenti On vs January. AIS3 the Ue. 
formably,satfadiated with, the ~C..C .BsbeLt did. so.with «the 
approval of the "Declaration of Ultimate Objectives" .77 The 
Sstrength.of ¢he afifilivation, was) not .as) strong, asiat might 
have been hoped for. For one thing, the membership of the 
U.F.A.j had) seriously declinea?* and, for another. (che UA, 
attitude towards independent political action was not com- 
patible with the intentions of some of the other groups who 


associated with the C.C.F. As outlined previously, the U.F.A. 


attitude had evolved from the idea of local.or constituency 
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autonomy to the ratification of the idea of preservation of 
the group's identity. That evolution was marked by the Pro- 
gressive split in 1924 and the formation of the "co-operating 
PlOMpse tnd 6m “Iniagsenseyeas paralde) development now 
Poceds (hoa vert Ach innitsl relationshiptwihthy thesciclr.a Ak 
issue was the basis of political action represented by both 
eiesngangertgroup!wandethe "co-operating Group sag 

This can be illustrated by reference to two events in 
1933 which involved the U.F.A. and members of the "ginger 
group". First, there was the resignation of Milton Campbell 
as a Member of Parliament when he was appointed to the Tariff 
Advisory Board on February 6, no36nSe This necessitated a 
Federal by-election in the Mackenzie constituency. Campbell, 
Gnehoe tie oObigindlas Ginger group? anidPinvolvedtinithe 
eco operating «groups", shad not affiliated with any party in 
his years as an Independent Member of Parliament.7° The nomi- 
nating convention in the Mackenzie riding that selected the 
G2C. Fs -candidate in aJune; «1933 was presented! with a resolution 
which would re-affirm the former member's belief in the direct 
responsibility of the Member of Parliament to his constitu- 
amen Ack but the resolution was defeated. Angus MacInnis, com- 
menting on the defeat of the proposal, concluded that the 
rejection of constituency autonomy by the nominating conven- 
tion would, if unilaterally accepted throughout the C.C.F. 
affiliates, ensure that the C.C.F. did not meet the same pit- 
falls as the Progressive Ganty soe ThHeiC.0. Pitocgiid'biuaid 


strong political party unhampered by recall, the referendum 
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and constituency autonomy. MacInnis, as a self-professed 
Seclalisteand a politician who waw *the*practical' need for dis- 
ciplined political action and organization, was the epitome 
of what many farm delegates were to react against at the 
Regina Convention in July, 1933. Not only was this a clash 
between co-operative reform and socialism, but it was also - 
GlashWover the nature of sindependemtitpalitical saction ton the 
model of co-operation represented by the "ginger group" and 
the "co-operating groups" and opposed by the socialists and 
Ene spOLLttealL ipnagmatusts . 

The Regina Convention, then, was ae second event in 
LOSS ewiticiwerevealcdethe icontiicttover the: naturetofiaindepend- 
6nt pols tcalke aceionowa thin Pehe CIOL. S At. theeConvention 
both We. Good, the former Member of Parliament who had been 
associated with the Progressive split of 1924, and Agnes 
Macphail had criticized the strong socialist connotations 
being given to the mroceedingen ce Good had the distinction 
of being the only delegate to vote against the adoption of 
thevhecima Manifesto. It is now evident that his feelings 
towacassthe new federation were shared by others at the Con] 
vention. Some, like George Coote and Alfred Speakman of the 
Usren., thought that the socialist definition of the Manatesto 
Was too restrictive for the amorphous reform Govenenn mas But 
also at issue for Good, and some others, was the nature of 
political organization the C.C.F. would take. Good had 
debated this point with Frank Underhill in the pages of The 


Canadian Forum in the periodical's August, 1933 issue. 
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103 
Good's comments were a reflection of an attitude that was 
unmodified since 1919. Arguing that party government was 
undemocratic and unrepresentative Ofe the sresl social and 
economic divisions within Canada, Good echoed the letter 
written to Robert Forke in 1924. The essentials of the clash 
of opinion between Good and Underhill was a fundamental dis- 
agreement over the degree of independence the individual 
member should have in the House of Commons. In rebuttal 
Underhill wrote: 
Mr..Good thinks (and Mr. Woodsworth in years past has 
seemed to share his opinion32) that there is something 
Gtsbone sei necenenber Votingewd thw s party On, asparfticu— 
Carer esvemagainst Nis Own. convictions. What ne fails to 
Bpecoonaze, iss that, this may, nok be due to dishonesty at 
Bie cue simpiyero the feeling thal tor the “achievement.oxf 
its.major purposes the party mist sink, minor, differences. 
The great weakness of the "co-operating independents* in 
Parliaments lasacousiseted an Gust this sectarian crankiness, 
in their inability to distinguish between major issues 
and minor issues and their insistence on each man going 
his own way on all occasions. 33 
Good, according to Underhill, failed to see that society was 
divided by class, that the diftierences of class interest made 
reconciliation between the sectors of society impossible in 
the existing economic and social order. The co-operative 
principles’ OL individual and group political action advocated 
by Good were like a "voice from another Seine Clearly this 
was the case, the age being that of the parliamentary experi- 
ence from 1921 to 1925. Underhill maintained that what was 
now required was a strong, disciplined party adhering to its 


policy through thick and thin. Good did not agree with 


Underhill's conclusions as he felt needless energy was going 
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104 
to be expended in direct belligerency; a contradiction of the 
eEa=sOperative adeals ®sAstsuch, tif *the.C.c.Fyewashtoubecome tthe 
agent of the co-operative commonwealth on these terms, it was 
foredoomed to failure.?> 

At the Regina Convention, others tried to re-assert 
the co-operative principles against the seeming strong desire 
to form a political party. Robert Gardiner emphasized the 
idea of autonomy within the new federation when he stated it 
Wass cd fecderarlOneon 1gLroupSs), Sot a party.°° The farm groups 
Bepeem Coiiave beeen arminoretyepos iron “aurihe 8Convention 
in terms of the number of delegates they had and they were 
therefore sin sa ‘minority ‘position vin Mapa rsitet procedure, 
policy and btganaddetdmaes In order to make their respective 
positions heard on any given issue they had to be quite vocal, 
and therefore, Gardiner was noted for his pointed remarks 
enous Ch. Aeinote ss, inithe federaticialihes 22 tier aAY 
use notmgoing grows vertuprone Tiota of Foun autonomy" .>° The 
farm leaders were not comfortable with the projected organiza-~ 
tion of the C.C.F. The questions of nationalization and 
social controls were more at issue than the basis of political 
action and the dissident farm members obviously adhered more 
to the criticismof the monetary system they had pursued for 
over ten years aS a means to implementing the desired 
veforms <7 But it is as apparent that the form of political 
action was vigorously asserted by the former "ginger group" 


and membérs: of «the “co-operating groups” because’ the idea ‘of 
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aeparty estcructure Mwith ca scentral authority over cthe taffili- 
ated groups, was an anathema to eyemeeg Even though these 
individuals had moved from co-operation for legislative pur- 
poses to co-operation for legislative power they did not see 
any reason to compromise their principles for the reform of 
theepolitical4tsystem that they Wiad *for somlong vadvoecateda. In 
this they received the support of Woodsworth. 7+ Affiliation 
was not fusion. 

Te Toeinoortcanteto notekthat tthe epart iculday members 
GEBties Gingerygroup , thes" cosoperatingeqroups cand “the 
U.F.A. were consistent throughout to tuee principles of 
independent political action. Good continued to define these 
in terms of the principles outlined in 1924 and with refer- 
enceltostheractivitiesvof the @ico-6perating groups” from 1926= 
1933. "“Gardinér, influenced by thé *UJFVA. "Declaration of 
Peimniciplestém Potimical Action tinelo25., (defined ethe prineiplées 
ihteius Ghigroug action. eoTne "Orc. Pl iwas 16t ytosob tain Cany 
unity, Vifatis; central control *for the Srdanization thought 
necessary by Underhill and MacInnis, Vintrieies 3-19 3 Seven 
the National Council, influenced by Underhill and MacInnis 
along with David Lewis and M. J. Coldwell, exerted that 
eentizovloVerntne issue “ofethetparty and theswars Cinethe year 


1933, however, there was not a fundamental unity within the 


\O 


Jc. Poltthat eindicated all “the participants at ‘the ‘Regina vCon- 
vention had learned from the mistakes of the Progressive 


party. The doctrine of group organization had not died in 
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1926, rather circumstances had modified the principles of 
group government and independent political action, principles 
which the former Progressives believed from past experience 
were still valid and ene. fee 

By 1934 the United Farmers of Ontario had withdrawn 
Promicits Bahri iationtwithethe Choa rate THe 1989. the WAELA. 
was to follow, but for different reasons. The basis of 
Poe cal acmonsdidinot Splatt thesCet. Fliasl itihadithelPro- 
Lescol veacsuchat 2s59 itidsd danotecontributes torthesdisintegra- 
tioneofmaliparvye Tithislstepimightehavertakenpplacesat the 
U.F.A. had not been totally defeated in the provincial and 
federaleelectionssiofal 935¢epwitht therrises of* thevSocialecredit 
movement in) Alberta). the’ U:F.A.°was supplanted by? another 
reform ce This wasr-as) much theoworking out.of the mone- 
tary reform implications in the measures advocated by the 
Ue FoAs) £éGerale members; an thateSocialwCredit,wastantended to 
make the economic system work more efficiently and equitably, 
as it was the failure of the U.F.A. government to respond to 
the challenge of she Repaecsawhine Unfortunately, neither 
Robert Gardiner nor Norman Priestley was a William abername. ° 
Aslanresultuot the federal-ehectionsiny1935" only*one sof the 
original "ginger group" returned to the House of Commons and 
that was Agnes Macphail who sat as an Independent member and 
gadenot ae LheLee Er. nanoas ed The "co-operating groups" 
had been replaced in Parliament by a more strongly disciplined, 
although smaller, third party group. Another transition in 


political action was underway. 
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Tne U.F.-A. Conventions "from 1936 .to 1939 debated the 
issue Of continued “direct political*action and affiliation 
with the cheb es? Rejected by the electorate, its membership 
still declining, and under pressure from the National Council 
Geetne C.Gsey tovatinl late twitn tthe sprovincialEcic. Picorgan= 
ization, the U.F.A. considered its iiee Pndtiwecs (2 While it 
reftuseeeto afirivate with the provincialic scrEeaptthe UIrEOA. 
looked to other measures to put its political energies mito. 7° 
But by January, 1939 when a resolution was proposed to have 
the organization formally withdraw from all political action, 


2+ Tie ULFrAG withdrewatrom direct 


it was debated and passed. 
political action as an independent group after twenty years 
Bendecune =nativonalSGYVClrr-lésttone ofCitslaffiiliatesypsa loss 
that sérved to'aid the consolidation of the’ party. 

Thesthesis OfPthesCre. EL ' SOtransitionyfromomovement 
to party has been analyzed by several writers, notably 
Walter velngr2- Tre thesis accounts Lon the C.CsF. ts transi— 
tion from a broad-based reform movement to a disciplined 
political party; but by accounting for the transition from 
the nature of political action advocated by the U.F.A., the 
"ginger group" and the “co-operating groups" to the one advo- 
cated by those who suggested the realities of the parliamen- 
tary system made a centralized leadership and organization 
imperative, the thesis becomes more valid than as presented 
in these accounts. For example, by accounting for the debate 
that was carried on by certain influential individuals within 


thes GeGere nuerarchy erom 1933 to 1939 on the need for a 
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centralizedspartyestructurey andtithe gradualassumption «of 
power by these centralists in the National Council, it can be 
Seen that the transition from movement’ to party had its basis 


in the decentralized, federal structure created at Regina in 


oe 
Pos 35 This concern for a centralized leadership and organ- 


ization seems to be the product of the influence of the League 
for Social Reconstruction and its leading spokesman, Frank 
Underhill. As early as May, 1933, Underhill had advised 
Woodsworth of the need for a strong national office and secre- 


tariat in Ottawa, a development that did not take place until 


Be Under tt Wereltethatifetioet. Cur. was io have 


any permanency aS an organization it must have an effective 
Organization to counter-act the “sectarian crankiness" of the 
Various affiliates;-an attitude that was directly the product 
of the Progressive experience in politics. By 1936 Underhill 
VoeomOl ering etic tOllowing critique of the C.C.f.'s decentral— 
ized stuucture: 


AS a national movement the C.C.F. suffers from two weak- 
nesses. One is the lack of a strong, well-organized 
Central office. The: 1933 Regina convention gave at a 
platform in the Regina manifesto which has abundantly 
justified itself in the last three years as a unifying 
agency. But Since then the movement has tended to dis- 
integrate into little provincial parties, each running 
its own show without much attention to the national 
field. If such tendencies develop further they will be 
fatal to the movement as a whole, Since the vital elements 
in the socialist programme depend upon national action. 
The C.C.F. has talked a great deal about the need in 
Ganga seore centralized national (control, bub it hasn* t 
applied these teachings to its own affairs. ts national 
executive only meets occasionally, and there are some 
Signs of nice little local machines developing in certain 
provances which are apt to be hostile to what they regard 
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as interference from the Gen tre anew Whateis needed, 
however, is not discipline but leadership from the centre. 
This cannot be provided by periodical tours of the Ottawa 
mMempers, ot the House. Nothing Short of a well— -equipped 
national office. will de, swith: a. paid secretary and. staff 
WhGeere (evoting all their time to organization work. and 
to producing and circulating literature for the guidance 
of the movement. It is easy at the national convention 
to pass a well-phrased resolution for the establishment 
OimoUen an Office. . BUC the hard truth is that the pDro- 
Vincial leaders feel no solicitude in this direction; 
and unless the national leaders along with the rank and 
file at the convention show enough drive for action ged 
will be accomplished except for another pious resolution. ° 

Severs 19360° 4 national Orfice was established in Ottawa 
CiomosiamtOnaleOrganizer apoOinted.. Ins1938*David Lewis 
became the national secretary on a full-time basis, and these 
developments along with the loss of some of the more dissident 
GeCerereitcts like the U.F.A. from direct political action 
at icCmenem Cont lawiming trend Witham tne C.C.F. . This in turn 
contributed to the transition of the movement to a party. The 
VYastevestige.o&t the “ginger group" influence was also lost to 
Eleeeee ew sore cigestime, olin 1O30eH ied. “Garland, one foL-the 
Six Original members of the "ginger group", had been appointed 
Acernc Mat lOnal Organizer-for thesC.Celf. in December, 1939, 
the decision was made to dispense with the post for financial 
reasons as the National Council decided that it could not 
fund both an organizer and at the same time maintain the 
national office at Ottawa. °° Almost immediately, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1939, Garland received an appointment from the Liberal 
government to the newly-created High Commission in Ireland, 


a move that reportedly surprised and pleased the National 


ae, 
COUN til, L ine Council was pleased by the non-partisan stance 
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0 
adopted by the Government in its choice of Garland as a mem- 
ber of the High ESnave stone but they expressed surprise 
because no one was aware that Garland was being considered. 
The Council became forced to ebarity tne natter "as there were 
rumors circulating that Garland had accepted the appointment 
because of his disenchantment with the C.C.F.; the Ottawa 
Cittzen gave editorial sanction to this rumor on January 8, 
1940. David Lewis, on behalf of the National Council refuted 
the allegation, and later in 1940 when it appeared the rumor 
was still current, especially in Alberta, he approached 
Ure Vet SkKelvon = orwthie EPxterfal-Atfairs Department -“in”’order to 
ascertain what the sequence of events had been that led to the 
epeCrithente iiris -decrston*to clariary=the matter was" prompted 
By etne=secneduved| Visitor av-CrTCc.f, official to Alberta and te 
avoid the embarrassment of the rumor it was thought best to 
elarrry iy once sand for singe: Dr. Skelton informed Lewis 
that Garland had been recommended for a government appointment 
by an unidentified Saskatchewan Liberal in September, 1939, and 
that *Garland had met "with Skelton™in “October * to discuss ~Such 
an appointment. Even though the recommendation had come while 
Garland was attending the emergency meeting of the National 
Council tnecepcember at wiichecyC. ry support Or = thie wareerzorc 
was discussed, the negotiations had begun between Garland and 
External Affairs prior to the December decision to dispense 
With @the post of national organizer!” “hewvs “concluded that 
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However, Garland suggested to Woodsworth that his rea- 
sons for accepting the appointment was the decision to dis- 
pense with the national organizer's Bost but inwlatersyears 
he maintained that it was due to the financial hardship to 
his family caused by the tenuous funding arrangement of the 
organizer's position that led him to accept the government 
; 61 eer 
appointment. Thestaming Cihithesapoointment to Ireland 
coincided with the changes that were to directly affect the 
organization and policy of the C.C.F. and these changes were 
immediately associated by some as sufficient reasons for 
Garland's decision. Two editorial writers suggested the 
Changes hadtcaused Garland’s departure from the C.C.F.; neither 
seemed aware that the decision to dispense with the national 
organizer's post had been made: 
It may be that the unfortunate position adopted by 
Dee eWOOOsWOGUN ana several Oolter @.C.E. teaders On the 
Wer Aonmetektude whacheissbound ta set, the »party's tor- 
Gunes still fusther back fom years, tO come, ~iniluenced 
thendeci shonpof (Mr ieGarland co accept occupation abxyoad 
For which he is highly fitted by barth dnd education. 62 
Mr. Garland's appointment came apparently as a surprise 
Porthenfiational Bneadcuageers softthesGoC 2ee4 bute can— 
not have been any surprise to learn of Mr. Garland's 
withdrawal from the party. He had lost confidence in 
CpG. f. opOmttace.. , ~The Usb rOUD eWwheC nodes Ge La. 
by becoming entangled in the scheme to organize a 
Socialist party in Canada under the anitials C.C Fr. 
Albérta rejected the amorphous party at the first 
opportunity in the general election of 1935. Gardiner, 
Spencer and Garland went down with the wreck. 63 
To outside observers these changes were enough to justify 


Garlandss G@eciszent eThatsaschangesfromuco-operative group 


action to a centralized unity was taking place is also 
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evident from Garland's reported speeches in his last year as 
national organizer; he began to emphasize unity rather than 
Wioaeecoscneratbion.if the yultamate wends, of, the,.c.(C.F.. were, to 
be achieved, even though it was the co-operative principle 
that. was .to, be finally realized. °* This stance may have been 
SOmewnoateincons 1 Stent... but: itis winderstandable, as .the iC. C.E. 
was attempting to shore up the weaknesses of its organization 
anceashe Gosponsibi lity fon this, fell ito .the national.organ- 
wen t can only be assumed that the events of September 
Lo December, 11939, created ,ansawaneness yin ~Ganland,.of .the 
tpl pcattons, of she: changes athe .CaCoF. io going through, 
Changes chat would affect not only, his principles, but.his 
person as waht Whatever the Matta for Garland's decision 
to accept GueapGoeing with the High Commission in Ireland, the 
appointment is significant because Garland was the last remain- 
PGeuior 7 amember wrt, the .national,C.c. Fs to. withdraw -from.sa 
position. of authority. in the party... .Garland‘s departure may 
be interpreted as the removal of one of the last vestiges of 
thesU4e,A.-—"ginger group". concept o£ independent, political 
i earl alat one Che aC. C. Ea. 

Thiseconcept of .po litt cal acbion no .licncer had athe 
Same influence it had exerted when the C.C.F. was formed. The 
concept behind the decisions of the National Council was now 
based on the .principles of polatical,action ,represented by 
Macinnis, Underhill and Lewis. The Albertan basis of politi- 


cal action had been judged inadequate to provide a strong 


organization in the Canadian parliamentary system. While the 
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parliamentary groups and independents had maintained that the 
best way to obtain reform and legislation was by the 
co-operation of groups, they had not been a very effective 
agent except when they held the balance of power. One of the 
reasons the C.C.F. avoided the error of the Progressive Party 
and managed to continue to survive as a political entity was 
Miewaotiity to gradually centralize control and subordinate 
POcalmautonomy to the authority of the national party.°/ The 
Progressive Party had not been able to resolve this conflict 
Of organization, and this partially explains its disappearance. 
iie@C.cw.)wWasable to build alrelatively, strong Centralized 
Organization and deal with the issues of group autonomy- 
Pew tty, tis, in Lurn;, Can’be gudged to have aided its 
peLbi.LLcau Survival. 

The legacy of co-operation between the Farmer and 
Labour groups in the House of Commons, however, was clearly 
aiveasseteto. the C.C.F. in its later years. It net only had 
had an effect on the formation of the party, but it could be 
used to strengthen the argument that the farm community 
could work within a party, which had as its avowed purpose 
Socialism, aS apolitical and economic) soiution for ali 
Canadians. But, the reason the groups had co-operated was 
soon overshadowed and indistinguishable as their basis of 
political action was discussed in subsequent writings about 
the history of the party. The theme of co-operation in these 
works tended to ignore the idea of independent political 


action and the co-operative spirit proposed as an alternative 
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to the party system by the U.F.A., the "ginger group" and 
Ries CO-operating groups". 7A myth®® resulted about the 
"ginger group", partially because of immediate poli tacels our 
poses, with the result that there has been a great “deal of 
confusion about the history of the "ginger group" and its 


eSBrect Onmtne formation, of the. C.C.F. 
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W. F. Dawson, Procedure in the House of Commons 


WON tO e962) np. 25-26. 


tie TeeEOLLON Dee roomate 1 Je Orgy In canada 
(toronto, 1950), pp.. 266-68; Richard Allen, The Social Passion, 
Relzotlom anawoci al Re,ormhatn, Candqd,.1/914-1928) (Toronto, 
12 epg ea 


Blair Neatby, Wrlltam Lyon Mackenzte King, The 
BOMe UwHeOLOni ee i God 1959, Tl aGrononto, 963), «pp. 28-3267 
ee eNAUCE eA ronnie i an, Police ea. A Brography 1OF J... om 
WoO Geom Muloronco,. 1959)" op. 23/-42° House of; Commons 
Pep gres p92 0) ie Dp» 4i.1—29.. 


‘Wilfred Eggleston, "Groups and the Election," 
BOrOntOmm Lara wune 6, 1930, p.. 6.6 Referred to in George 
Houcham, "Minor Parlieswin Canadian National Politics, 1867- 
1940" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pen- 
NSyVil Vane 24) ao 198: Margaret Stewart and Doris Erench, 
PRN GRONAGL eT A Bh LOGYaphy. Oje Agnes, Macohnatl AToronto, 1959), 
Dee wea WUC RV OURG slice Anatomy io, aurariy.: « The Nationa tl. 
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Beer oware ana French, Aek Wo tluarcver, pe. L5oI=60e 
HOweg Ore Commone Vepates , 1932, Lip. 162; 


tl ougham, Ming Part 2es a poe 2A0G— lle seid LO, Calais 
"The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation in Ontario, 1932- 
fous) A Stuayvor Socialist and Anti-Socialist Politics” 
(unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Toronto, 1961), 
Osis 
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Neatby, King, p. 401; Caplan, "Co-operative Common- 

WEG. Peder wrelon.. Dew 5. 
hi aeever’ from Minutes of the Co-operating Groups 

ee Peele mee sCOCLeS nr. AMG. Spencer papers, -and.al.| 6. 
Woodsworth scrapbooks, 1932-1937. It should be noted that the 
minutes do not refer to the formation of the "Commonwealth 
Patios bmr just, refer to the matter of a.tentative plan for 
a dominion-wide organization, cf. McNaught, Prophet in Polt- 
Pie Wp. 29-00... Aleo, there appears to have been,-no.member 
DPisthe league for Social Reconstruction. present, see Michiel 
Horn, “The League for Social Reconstruction: Socialism and 
Nationalism in Canada, 1931-1945" (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
Peon Ui iveraiiie Ol, Toronto .l960), oO. 128n. The reference 
TOecie Commonwealth Party” and the L.S.R. people would appear 
to derive from subsequent, writings about the meeting, cf. 
POUNG maa Lonin OF 7. Party, Des 30NzeGrace Macinnis,. <&..u. Woods- 
POM AaMieto, Remember (TOLOMto je 1953), 0. 260235 C.. CaF. 
National Office, The First Ten Years, Co-operative Commonwealth 
Peeerar on amamonton, 1942), pg. 7, ‘copy in possession of Pro- 
fessor .,H.. Thomas, Edmonton. : 


by eamnae AVIEGOUN wOne tO Ly sD on 3 4-365 Wo Co» Godfrey, 
"The 1933 Regina Convention of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Pederatton ss dunpublished M.A. thesis, University,.of Waterloo, 
iGo) spn er lo. The term "social groups" in the “Manifesto 
Periected thermmodification of the group theory apparent since 
USPS 

VU Betke, "The United Farmers of Alberta, 1921- 
1935: The Relationship Between the Agricultural Organization 
and the Government of Alberta” (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Pel Seoisy OL Alberta, 1971), pp. 131-35; W.-K. sRolph, Henry 
Weee Wowdmeof, Alberta (Toronto, 1950) ,epe. 215; Morton, 
Progresstve Party, pp. 279-80. 
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Bennett papers, "Tariff Board". 
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Siaamebed,' voting record might suggest Conservative 
sympathies, although this was more likely due to his personal 
antipathy for Mackenzie King; see "As the World Wags On," 
London Free Press, November 27, 1965, clipping in the John 
and.Gertrude Telford papers, “Letters -from. M,N. Campbell," 
in possession of Mrs. Telford, Edmonton. Campbell did not 
face a Conservative candidate in either the 1926 or 1930 
federal etections. Further to the appointment, Campbell 
requested that his name be considered as he felt he could best 
SeuwVentnesinterests of hiseconstituentsS on the Tariff Board 
rather than as a Member of Parliament, Campbell to R. B. 
Pennicl Cpr bine s si eand sJulyes, 1932)... AscCa,.Bennett-papers, 
woateo i eeoard.+ Campbell 1 sto yiohneand «Gertrude eTelford, 
December 18, 1949, Telford papers. 


2 G. Stuant, *Thesbarly Political,Career ;of 
Angus MacInnis" (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of 
Peet reimcolumola, 9/0), p. LOW. “fhe source Gited is the 
Commonvuealth, June 28, 1933. 
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Ged erey yr-l1933 Regina Convention,” pop. 52-53, 61. 


OU aaa ¢ Deo S64 YOUNG Anarony oj a Party, po: 47- 
48. 


durne Cangavran forum; PaudgUust, LOSS; ope *4 11-16. 


ay ; 
An example of what Underhill may have been referring 
to was an article Woodsworth wrote for the Queen's Quarterly, 
PGcuMrr elo lO DD. "Oto oS. 
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GOUrLey LASS) Regma “Convencion; + por olSte 7 elle: 
aoa Ad Macder-Post, July 2d, 1933) 0.9 2. ~Ouoted ain 


BOULLeY we 1933 Regina Convention,” 9p. 547. 


aGaderey, milo 23 ReqdanasCOnvention; op. S1-647 
Deis MS PENnCer su0 S&, "He Doug las, Aprils 741936. "GirvaA. p= Spencer 
papers, file 19. 
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In later years Milton Campbell reaffirmed his own 
belief in these principles of independent pol ttvcalvVactton* as 
a means of obtaining equal representation for a smaller group 
within a larger one, Campbell to the Telfordsyees une. 63594 5% 
NOvembere2 Sel ol, duly 31, 8955e"felford papers. 
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42 3 
Morton, Progressive Party, p. 280. Cf. McNaught, 
ProOne Cerne role tics, D2’ 215% 
ge Cera 1a Caplan, "The Failure of Canadian Socialism: 
The Ontario Experience, 1932-1945," Canadian Historteal 
Review, June, 1963, pp. 95-97. 
44 ; . : ; 
J. A. JIvving, The Social Credit Movement in 
Alberta (Toronto, 1950), passim. 
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LOL dee, Ci elie Us ws Aes» kebruary 1,, 1932, 
Dp.) /=or 


Gata rae 09 0-333; 


Miionc Om Une U.F2A.soroupsreturned to Parliament. 
Spencer wasan unsuccessful ClClFP a scandidate in 1940 and 
1945. CoOvteuwasvappoeinted ase a,director of.the Bank» of 
Canadai ing 1936. gkKennedy«xetired. from political life. 
Garcinersrcmainedwpresident.of the U.P.A. until 1944, shortly 
before his death. Garland received a nomination for a 
British Columbia riding in 1939, but was appointed a member 
Of tie.new Hagh. Commission, to.ireland«before. the. election 
took place. 

Seiya ea Minutes and Reports of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the U.F.A.," 1936-1939, G.F.A.; Norman Priestley and 
Edward B. Swindlehurst, Furrows, Fatth and Fellowship 
(EGientonyy 1967),«pp..ti1-38. Priestley and Swindlehurst’s 
account is derived almost verbatim from the "Official Minutes 
and Reports". 

+ horeipe were DER 3 e 1 So pa an Cee Date Lo. maroee 
Garland’ ssconfidential, reportyon they UeF.A.j conveption,nn.d., 
but) probabil veal 3i7/ 


OOP ricstisy and Swindlehurst, Furrows, pp. 111-38. 


Bae ieee Minutes and Reports of the Annual Conven-~ 
tion of. the U.F.A.," Minutes of the 31st Convention, Calgary, 
Bantary L/—2 0 Lo So pe 124. 
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. ereonard Calvert, Miner. C. Pes -Auti story of Recent 
Canadian Socialism" (ynpublished Ehesis, — rineeron University, 
1941), passim; Young, Anatomy of a Parity, DO. 09-100; 

L. Zzakuta, A Protest Movement Becalmed: A Study of Change tn 
ere c.C We (Torento, 1964), passtm., . 

THe Rieme OL Cecentraligea COntrol™ in thest. cers 
structure occupied members of the League for Social Recon- 
Struction from 1933 to 19363 see Horn, "League for Social 
Reconstruction," pp. 150-57. Horn suggests that by 1938 
tie Centralists were in control of the National Executive, a 
Nove coat Waco da'ded by thevinftluence of the L.S-.R. wiltne that 
organization's influence on doctrine and organization. One 
Or to wey, figures in the transition was David Lewis. Also, 
Zakuta, Protest Movement Becalmed, pp. 41-43. 


54 ' 
HOM es beague sr Om SOCTammreconstLuction,  p. L52. 
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oor. J. Coldwell to the members of the National 


Council . Jecember sl, 1939, P.A, Ca, mCCE papers, National 
COUNnC ia fle es. 
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> Bw emorandum dated Wednesday October 9, 1940" signed 
yi David Lewils oreA.c., CCK papers, EL Ww. Garland, file 95, 
Details are from this document. 


senshi See WOUNG, 2ualomy Oy sae arty, pps 92-97) fOr 
an account of the emergency meeting of the National Council. 


ewe Sind EO LWOOCSWORTIN, wt aici yno q. ue a 0G eae Gel, 
Woodsworth papers, Correspondence. 


Ges 2, Interview With th... Garwland bye s.. cook, 
Mayo lo 1, een e Cat Dc. 


Sere Herald, Jenuary 2.1940, clipping ony the 
E. J. Garland scrapbooks, in possession of Mr. Garland. 


oo aoe Crizeen, January 5, 1940, clapping san the 
Garland scrapbooks. 


Oot Cor tenet Condemns Disunion Of Usb A. 2 Hamonton 
Journal, January, L938, Cclippang Insthe Garlanc scrapbooks; 
Dramneller Clarion, May 27, 1939,.clipping in the Garland 
scrapbooks. 
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Daw wCHENrY, hes litra farce in Canada: The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1932-1948 (Berkley, 
1950), pp. 64-67. 

eka : vue 

This writer tends to Suspect that both the decisions 
Of the National Council in 1939 and Mr. Garland's personal 
reasons were the grounds for his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment to Ireland. This is based on inferences made during 
conversations between the writer and Mr. Garland, February 9-10, 
1973. When asked if he saw many changes taking place in the 
C.C.F. during his term as national organizer, Mr. Garland 
told the writer there were, and then suggested the reason for 
the changes was because the C.C.F. did not believe in 
SO-operdtvon Alitibeiteved Mintsoci ali sm; 


P ivoangy Anatomy of a Party, pp. 139-48. 


eRichard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York, 
i735), D- 24. Hofstadter defines myth in the following way: 
BBye Sytig estas Ob use thetword thene pel do -notrcmean tannidea 
that is simply false, but rather one that so effectively 
embodies men's values that it profoundly influences their 
way Of perceiving reality and hence their behaviour. In this 
sense myths have varying degrees of fiction and reality." 
SLCroug@ this writer does not pretend to think the.idea of 
the "ginger group" has profoundly affected men's behaviour; 
the following chapter will try to demonstrate how the idea 
Weaoval fected imcterprebationsfo& tbhegroup, Whichethencmust 
nave had some effect on how these interpretations have been 
used to demonstrate why political men should act in a certain 
way if they are to learn the lesson of the "ginger group". 
ivearn ,intervrewewith cthe former leader of thé Alberta GsCsk., 
Floyd Johnson, this writer was impressed with the fact that 
Mr. Johnson still thought the co-operative group idea had 


validity. When he tried to advance the idea at the founding 
convention of the New Democratic Party in 1961, it was dis- 
missed as being irrelevant: interview with Floyd Johnsen 


Dyewic auctor, Wianuany 18 7mlo7s. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE MYTH OF THE GINGER’ GROUP: AN EXPLANATION 


The relevance of the “Ginger group" to Canadian his— 
tory has largely been confined to re theme of co-operation 
between the Farmer-Labour Members of Parliament from 1924 to 
oe mendehow that co-operation contributed to the formation 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. ~Tnis: writer 
does not question the fact that there was co-operation, rather 
what is being questioned is the reason why these members chose 
LOS CO=Operate... There is a myth about the "ginger group", a 
myth that does not serve to explain what the “ginger group" 
really was. The interpretations about the “ginger group" are 
derived TroMetwosboors. W. Ii. Morton, The Progressive POPEY 7 
Canada, and Kenneth McNaught, 4 Prophet in Poltties, A Biography 
of J. S. Woodsworth. But even before these books were pub- 
lished, the myth of the "ginger group" had been created, the 
Pes iGe SOR theywritings from the .o.C rR. National Office 
between 1942 and 1945. The result is a confusing synthesis 
of fact and interpretation that only serves to blur the influ- 
ence of the "ginger group" on the formation of the C.C.F. 
Instead of tracing the impact of the ideas of independent 
political action as expressed in the Organizational principles 
Of The UF Aw thee osnger group” and the ~CO-Operating 
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FOUDSA4 tthe resulting myth has Subordinated or dismissed 
this fact to the extent it has become almost impossible to 
Sort out the impact of the "ginger group" on the Cask 
AS pointed out Rroviously wthe "ginger group" can be 
considered to have disbanded as an entity as a result of the 
action Of the U.F.A. Annual Convention in January, Myon. e 
These. A. federal members of the original "ginger groupe, 
Gardiner, Garland, Kennedy and Spencer along with George Coote 
were given a new definition of Poll tacaleaction by. atheaGonven- 
Evonewhich was to be followed by all the U.F.A. Members of 
Parliament. Althcugh there had been Ay Gea in resolv- 
ing what action the U.F.A. group in Parliament would take 
during the 1925 session in respect to the Progressive Garcus, 
the U.F.A. members did not lose (Aglen Pete baler ele! SOlidani ty.cw By 
the Fifteenth Parliament (1925-1926) the Progressive remnant 
had been re-organized as an affiliation of provincial groups 
and it was at this time the term "co-operating groups" came 
to be used to describe the Progressive Members of Parliament. 
Sion ficantlywwatter 1925) one does. not. findrthe frequent use 
of the term "ginger group" and the absence is so striking 
that one immediately notes whenever the term is used and when 
the term becomes prevalent again. The designation “ginger 
group" was occasionally used between 1925 and 1942, but the 
references are so few that one questions the relevancy of 
the term as a contemporary déscriptionwof athe independent mem- 


bers who sat in Parliament in the Vears.1925-19:3.3., 
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In posing this question from the available materials, 
te becomes Gifticult to accept the assertion that the’ term 
"ginger group" was widely used and was used interchangeably 
with the "co-operating groups" or the "co-operating inde- 
congente. Contemporary references to the "ginger group" 
refer to the context of the events of June, 1924 and 
January, he GE other references to the independent groups 
PoCwi nol vive TrOnwlo2Zo CO LYS are pramatitly to che 
"co-operating groups" which is also the term the individuals 
Pal eiCipating in the parliamentary organization used Lo des- 
cribe themselves. The use of the term "co-operating groups" 
was quite distinct from the way it is sometimes employed by 
Some writers of this period. © The untangling of the myth of 
the "“qinger group” begins by demonstrating there has been a 
tack Or proper designation Of terms. 

Ineattenoting to place the "Ginger Group -i1nto aPper-— 
Specrive relative tO its. times, tne literature of “he Cur. : 
was examined to obtain references that might clarify the 
Sagiitacance of the group. lie Garilest references tCOmtne 
Farmer-Labour group in the House of Commons becoming known as 
the "ginger group" began to appear in 1943. Prior to this 
time the origins of the group within the Progressive Party 
and the labelling of the six original members as the “ginger 
group" were kept distinct. The appearance of the term as a 
synonym for the Farmer-Labour group came at the time when the 
political fortunes of the C.C.F. were on the rise.’ As the 


C.C.F. began to establish itself as a viable party alternative 
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through provincial and federal electoral successes, it also 
began to look back on its history. In 1942 the C.C.F. cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary and its history was becoming 
important not only to an understanding of how the party came 
about, but also as a means to furnish a basis for the party's 
argument that the C.C.F. was indeed representative of Cana- 
dian society. The party's pre-formation history clearly 
indicated that the farm and labour community had something in 
common and this common interest was exemplified by the 
©G-Operation of the “ginger group” 2n Parliament... From the 
iveerature wratten in this period; 1942-1945, a pattern 
emerges which meshes together the "ginger group" and the 
)5CCG Operating groups”. The result is what for all appearances 
is a rather convenient propaganda device for appeal to the 
farm community which seemed fearful of the socialist bent 
Or the party. 

The G.G.F National Office published fhe Fares fen 

Years to commemorate the party's anniversary in 1942. Ina 
section entitled "How the C.C.F. Got Started," the farmer 
background of the party was linked to those Progressives who 
refusedto slip back into) the Liberal Party; this wasipthe 
"ginger group". As well, there were the Labour Members of 
Parliament: 

Almosturrometheroutset Farm and Laboregroups tried to 

co-operate, often with indifferent success, but always 

with growing understanding of each other's viewpoint and 


needs. Slowly, during the twenties, the idea grew that 
Lt would beworacticable to £oOnrm a joint political movement 
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125 
to achieve common social objectives. This idea was 
stimulated by the depression and by the return from 


Europe of a number of brilliant young Canadian 
scholerc. 1.0 


Here the distinction is made between the Farmer and Labour 
groups with their contribution to the co-operation that 
helped form a national Farmer-Labour party. However, it 
should be noted that there is no reference to the concept of 
group government and its emphasis on co-operation between 
economic groups, or to the idea of local and group autonomy. 
Tteewes mot until the publication of Make. This. Youn 
Cangoaeine 945) that the C.C.F. literature began*to blur the 
distinctions between the Farmer-Labour group, the "co-operating 
groups", and the "ginger group". Written by David Lewis and 
Frank Scott, who were, respectively, the C.C.F. National 
Secretary and the National Chairman, the book was subtitled 
Memheview Or C.C.F. History and Policy’. In £he chapter 
“How the C.C.F. Was Formed" the following enalysis was 
presented: 
A small group of Progressives, consisting mainly of 
representatives from Alberta, retained its independence. 
Its members made a working arrangement with the two 
Labour men and the "Ginger Group" came into existence 
under the joint leadership of Robert Gardiner as farm 
spokesman and J. S. Woodsworth as labour spokesman. 
Among the group were William Irvine, Miss Agnes Macphail, 
Etige Garland;.Genry Spencer, and, later, A. A. Heaps 
and Angus MacInnis. ? 
Te becomes apparent, from a historical point of vaew,jtiat 
the simplification to achieve what might be best described 


as a tradition of farmer-labour co-operation made the result- 


ing delineation unacceptable insterms of the actual facts. 
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This account misrepresents the actual sequence of events and 
fails to explain clearly what the original “ginger group" 
represented, that is, a decentralized group organization. The 
result was the creation of the MytNeOL tne Giliger group. 

Later references in the’ C.C.F. literature vary 
between the two designations of the “ginger group" ‘as the 
dissident Progressives,and the “ginger group" as the Farmer- 
Labour group with the attendant co-operation between 1924 and 
1933. M. J. Coldwell in Left Turn, Canada, and Frank Underhill 
in James Shaver Woodsworth retained the distinction between 
the Progressive “ginger group" and the beapout members. +9 
Crace Macinnis in the’ biography of her father, published in 
i! bel oy presented the “ginger group" as the Farmer-Labour men- 
bers in the period 1924-1932, and then began to use the term 
"co-operating independents" in discussing the Farmer-Labour 
members during the developments of ABS 45 3hatt pig opt g eveieelk 2 
Of Lnese writers’ efforts is’ a strange’ mixture of the cConno=— 
tations of the terms which tends to influence what one thinks 
is the significance of the "ginger group" and the "co-operating 
groups". It also influences the interpretation one has of 
tiewerrect Of the Darliamentary m.oOups danagetiet., 1Olesineeje 
LOLMatLom Of Tenet Caco . 

Coldwell, for example, interpreted the co-operation 
between the Farmer-Labour members not as the result of compat- 
LDle Cilio anouk ulewhacure Of Group DOLItICad action” but 


rather as the discovery of the capitalistic nature of the 


economic system, of the fact that agriculture and labour were 
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merely "two aspects of the same problem". Underhill acknow- 
ledged the concept of occupational representation and its 
inherent class distinctions as being the basis. of co-operation 
and maintained that as time went on the Farmer-Labour members 
realized they could achieve agreement on major issues; but 
more than just co-operation between the two groups was 
required. These men had entered pusinaie) bitemto ichangemthe 
System and, therefore, they began to look beyond immediate 
economic reforms to a fundamental change in the social and 
economic system to fulfill their dedication to serve. It was 
at this juncture, according to Underhill, that they decided 
to launch a national political party with a definite socialist 
“program. Mrs. Macinnis, however, did not go this far in her 
interpretation and instead confined herself to relating the 
Significance of the “ginger group" to the co-operation between 
the Farmer-Labour groups. The elements of lack of distinction, 
Significance and interpretation were sufficiently blurred as 
well as available by 1959 when Professor McNaught published 
his biography of Woodsworth, A Prophet in Poltittes. This 
account is important as it assisted the firm establishment of 
tieamy limite Canedian hastorlography . 

This biography of Woodsworth contains many of the 
problems that are encountered in any discussion of the tran- 
Sr GLonalsyodes thesUyr.A. and the “qinger oqroup! *had in terins 
of the Progressive Party and the C.C.F. By using the texm 
‘ginger Group "in such a way so. as to Simplify ‘and alter the 


basis of political involvement between Woodsworth and the 
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128 
dissident Progressives, McNaught at the same time provided the 
fullest account of the co-operation between the two. Attempt- 
ing to clarify the Progressive split of 1924, McNaught saw 
the "ginger group" resulting from a difference of opinion 
that arose within the Progressive ranks over support of the 
Liberal legislative program rather than’ as a difference of 
Opinion over the question of the nature of political action 
and organization that would maintain the independence of the 
Progressives in Parliament from the dangers of partyism. 7? He 
presented a fairly broad-based spectrum of the elements that 
tredvine ginger group's together wands 1th becomes®ai fifi cult to 
determine not only to whom, but to what, the term was meant 
to ae yar But the significance of the group was clear: 

The "Ginger Group" was, then, the product of the preced- 
ing years of discussion, the influence of the social 
gospel, the Society of Equity, and the Non-Partisan 
League; the reading of Ernest Gronlund's Co-operattve 
Commonwealth and Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward; the 
immigration of men aware of socialist writing and action 
onthe United Kingdom; + ithe) experlencetotiwar andipost= 
war problems, mortgage companies and banks.14 
bm the chapter on the 1926 session of Parliament entitled "The 
Death of a Doctrine", McNaught leaves the reader with the 
impression that a consolidation of attitude took place among 
the independent Members of Parliament as a result of the 
experience in that year. This iS not, quite an accurate 
Hesckipmicnss. but the point was macejwith seterence Loxthe 


nature Of political action and organization the C.C.F. would 


Gain from that. éxperience: 
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The lesson of 1926 for the Canadian Left was that the 
frontier naivete of constituency representation and group 
government would win no national Strength: .that.cither to 
obtain influence in legislation or to implement polacy, 
the party. systemymust.be accepted. Political purity 
would have to be sought not by breaking old parties but 
by establishing a new one. Even the most steadfast con- 
stituency-firsters had for some time been reconsidering 
their position. As the Calgary Albertan editorialized in 
1924: although the farmer-labour party was not immediately 
practicable, the Ginger Group was preparing the way.1l6 
It is difficult to accept McNaught's conclusion that group 
government was dead as a concept with the "ginger group" and 
that these members were basically oriented towards some form 
of socialism. If one approaches the “ginger group" through 
the U.F.A. basis of political action, it is necessary to 
Clarify and qualify why these persons associated with the 
"ginger group" deemed it necessary to co-operate after the 
1924 session and why they continued to do so after the 1926 
session. These members were oriented towards reform and 
chose experimental devices to secure that reform, therefore 
their interests lay not only in the co-operative commonwealth, 
Hiicediso in SOCial Credit. The ideas of group organization, 
which constituted the basis of their political action, were 
as much the reason for the formation of the "ginger group" as 
Ney were for the formation of the “co-operating groups" and 
ultimately, the eueree The major defect in the McNaught 
thesis is not having accounted for the formal end of the 
"ginger group" and acknowledging the separate existence of 
the “co-operating groups". Without recounting these two. fea- 


tures in the history of the dissident Progressives, the history 


of the independent political action by these Members: of 
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Parliament is incomplete. This, in turn, combined with the 
assertion that group government was no longer an aspect of 
the thinking of the "ginger group" makes any evaluation of the 
impact of the organizational ideals held by these individuals 
on the C.C.F. impossible. Without such a recounting the 
interpretation misses the important elements noted by 
Olive Zeigler in 1934: 


- - - These “co-operating Independents" have worked and 
voted frequently together, although each has maintained 
his independent sphere of activity. Never voting for 
either political party as such but supporting measures 
which they felt would advance the principles in which 
they believed, they have sto theixw credit alsplendid 
record of concrete achievement and one not generally 
recognized throughout Canada.18 


iicchemwomks: Onetherbacko round ofmihe sc Ac. Pie awh ch 

appeared after Professor McNaught's biography, some of the 
elements of the "ginger group" become lost while others are 
emphasized. The most important element lost is why the 
VatslOUscmundivrdumls comepemated ghoge themtatte rho 24 intiet is, 
the basis of their political action in terms of organiza- 
tigi \ouines ples Lerit iappearsisthat pit mis miecesisapyiita 
re-assert Professor Morton's conclusion about the effect of 
GeOup government con thé vC.icrh. wentconclusiion thae did iot 
expand the myth: 

A change of tone and emphasis, though not of doctrine, 

at once appeared in the proceedings of the annual conven- 

tavon Tand wine thewecolumns tof tiivetl mal facies the succession 

Of Gardiner tothe presidency an 193i]. © Whav this? change 

signified was that the teachings of Wood and the practise 

Of the U.F.A. were undergoing a rapid and Logical applica-— 


tiomsetowthe vevents 0 fithe yepression Ji he. thitucitency 
of organization was not enough; there must be organized 
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co-operation cf groups. Thus was the "loose link" of 


the Albertan scheme of group government to be made good, 


and the "group idea" extended from provincial to national 
VOltiies. 2 


Because many of the later writings derive their chronology and 
interpretation from either McNaught or Morton, the results of 
the history of the independent Members of Parliament from 
1924 to 1933, by whatever term is used to describe NS Fe 
not complete and shows the imprint of the "ginger group" myth. 

Blair Neatby in William Lyon Mackenate King identifies 
the ten dissident Progressives and the two Labour members as 
eve Jinger Group: vand does not reter to Joseph. Shaw at 
ayes Although Neatby does acknowledge the roots of the 
co-operation between the Farmer-Labour members as being the 
result of the group government ideas of the U.F.A., he seems 
to understand that any reference to the Farmer-Labour members 
from 1925 to 1932 should be interpreted as a reference to 
the “ginger group". Neatby is also aware of the "ginger 
VLoUpeoeerOlonin the tormation of the C.C.F., but ne rather 
loosely uses the term in his description of the 1932 session 
to indicate a closing of the Independents’ ranks as their 
demands for radical solutions went unheeded. The C.C.F. 
represented, according to this account, the "ginger group” 
attempo CO fOrm a radical political party to™obtain some 
redress for the grievances of their constituents. 

Marcin KRobim-i1n Aad7tcal Potrticseand Conadtan fobour 
jis not as consistent as Neatby however, and he tends to blur 


the distinction between the "ginger group" and the 
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132 
"co-operating groups" in order to produce an independent Left 
in Parliament after 10D A use Both Neatby and Robin fail to 
distinguish the individuals who comprised the "ginger group", 
but Robin, unlike Neatby, does not distinguish the real 
nature of the co-operation between the Farmer and Labour 
groups. Following McNaught, Robin concludes that the "ginger 
group" was a unified body of individuals working towards the 
institutionalization of a third party within the parliamentary 
system. Both Neatby and Robin have neglected the intermediate 
Steps of 1924-1925 which produced the Farmer-Labour group, 
al Tnough ityissonly Robin who ydoes not Bendaa ate the idea 
of co-operation lay in the concept of group government. As 
such sthe designation .“ginger group sis,a «convenient means of 
een eng the independent Members of Parliament prior to 
Prem rOrmalionwot he CG. CF. wi thoutygiVingathe.neader a 
definite indication of the actual basis of co-operation. in a 
way that a cross-reference between the two works should 
provide. 
Donald Creighton and Walter Young have produced varia- 
Grons. On ne Soingen Group sullwethecierecentk writings.-- 
Professor Creighton provides the following: 
the parliamentary origins or the new party [the CoC. 8.) 
lay in tne activities of the so-called “Ginger Group | 
the association, formed during the 1920s, of the radical 
Progressives and the labour members led by J. S&S. Woods- 
worth.» This working winion, Ofjagmwaraan uadicads sand 
urban labour leaders was very largely a western phenome- 
non; but it became the model from which the new national 


party was built. 


Although one might argue with the designation of the term, the 
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33 
important element, that the Farmer-Labour group became the 
model for th meee 
r or eeC. Gre, "shouldbe noted. BuUtP Ehis *toofialts 
short of the desired accounting for the basis of political 
action and organization through the concept of group govern- 
ment. Creighton's short rendering, however, does stand in 
contrast to Walter Young who, deriving his background for the 
parliamentary groups from McNaught and his reasons for the 
Progressive "farlurevin politresPirom Mortor, *doestnottfind 
any influence of group government on the formation of the 
G@re.n. "He does*not™account *for -tne base “of -political action 
enpmasrzecdy by =the=UsrhAsfand them ginger "group. Svoung 
assumes that all the Progressives held the ideal of the mem- 
ber as a delegate from the constituency and that this was 
tne =result’or thesAlbertan influence; but that¥theSparilia= 
mentary experience had proven this to be SRWOr Rab lee = 
‘Therefore, when the “co-operating groups" met on May 26, 1932, 
the effect of that experience was evident in the plans they 
laid: 
The fact they were meeting together as representatives of 
the farm and Labour groups was evidence of a fundamental 
unity that had always existed but which had required the 
stress of the depression to become manifest across the 
land. Each had learned the lessons taught by the failure 
of the Progressive party and all were determined to avoid 
these mistakes. 

The significance of this meeting becomes the consolidation of 

the participating members to a commitment to form a national 

political party. Lost in this description is any accounting 


of the essential elements that were in point of evidence the 


substance of the "co-operating groups'" parliamentary 
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134 
experience. “° What is lost, then, is any accounting of oe 
effect of these groups on the structure of the C.C.F. and how 
that fet fect ¢int buen cedwtheihius tonywof eckhewG. Gi from 11983 
Gomis oF. 

It should be readily apparent that the myth of the 
"ginger group" has to some degree influenced the interpreta- 
tions fom) the isignificance: ofthe: quoup and, tat) the same tame, 
has hampered an accurate description of the subsequent 
actions of the group after the Progressive split of June, 
1924. The desire to emphasize the co-operation of the inde- 
pendent Members of Parliament from 1924 op 1933 has resulted 
not only in misinterpretation, but misrepresentation of the 
actual sequence of events. The resulting ES gg Oe 
have made the political importance of the "ginger group" and 
the “co-operating groups" less and less clear as the lack of 
distinction between them blurs the importance of the two on 
the developments that led to the formation of the C.C.F. 
More importantly, those writers who have misrepresented or 
neglected the basis of the political action and organization 
advocated by the "ginger group" and those members in Parlia- 
ment that were associated with it,have attributed to the group 
a tquelitys t didnot have: gisupporthofieyshe) par byes ystemror 
government after 1926. The ‘point may only be a minor one, a 
footnote in the mistony? ofthenCe€ wahuebiut iUhpdoess seem 
necessary to clarify it before an overwhelming myth about the 
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1339 
group’ represented an alternative to the party system, a 
characteristic that many, especially those involved with the 
C.C.F. and the New Democratic Party, do not seem willing to 
acknowledge. 

Because of the consistent espousal of this alterna- 
tive, thereSwasvarpart OLmthe  erogressiveélpoli tical tradition | 
Piaeehned Van “impact on the [formation OLethe lencer ian Tetwas™the 
nature of independent political action as defined and prac- 
tised by those Members of Parliament influenced by the Alber- 
tan wing of the movement. By differentiating the "ginger 
group" and the "co-operating groups", and what each in turn 
represented, a better assessment can be made of the C.C.F.'s 
history from 1933 to 1939. To do'so, however, requirés that 
werunderstand, thevefi fect tof the tAlLbertan thinking™onGtherPro- 
gressive Party, and then on the C.C.F. ‘This may be done by 
dispensing with the myth of the "ginger group". While it may 
be assumed that "the conflict between centralizing and 
decentralizing forces is resolved, to a large extent, through 
the operation of the party system,"7° there remains the open 
question of "the ‘viability of’ that ‘assumption. ~The dissident 
Progressives followed certain principles and procedures after 
1924 which played a large part in determining the federative, 
decentralized structure of the C.c.b2 This was the result 
of their questioning of the party system. But, as subsequent 
events in the CeG.6, 6 history occurred, it) was decided that 
Albertan basis of political action and organization were 


inadequate to ensure the survival of the C.C.F. as a politicai 
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Mey) 
movement. Unlike the Progressive Party, the C.C.F. was able 
to organize itself to work in conjunction with the party sys- 
tem. The effect of independent political action in part has 
accounted for the chronological sequence that led to this 
development. 

In de-mythologizing the "ginger group", the achieve- 
ments from the co-operation of the Independents in Parliament 
are? not negated; rather, what 1s: demonstrated i's that the 
principles behind that co-operation were judged to be inade- 
Mites SOOGMeT Ongamuzation that hoped to establish itself 
within the parliamentary system of ee Organization. We 
erewaware of the effect of the farm groups* interest in 
monetary reform on the Regina Manifesto, as well as their 
reaction to the socialist connotations of that same document. 7? 
Likewise, we should be aware of the effect of the U.F.A.- 
"ginger group" concept of independent political action on the 
foumatvon rot she. Cal. #PLt provides kyéet ,another Sexplanation 
fom the farm groups". "incongruous alliance?” with the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, and why the party 


meowimie the wratinea Chiits-oOnganrzationiinom 1933 frehigos9. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


seevabove, chapter two! 


<oyanplics of references located: Edmonton Journal, 
June 20, LO3DP Des? Over tSatind *Stin=Timee, JuLye2 So , S135, 
clipping in the Agnes Macphail papers, P.A.C., file 3; the 
following are clippings from the E. J. Garland scrapbooks, 
in possession of Mr. Garland: The Country Guide, February 6, 
1940; The Western’ Producer / "TUNE 9) 11932)p 150; “article by 
GhaxrlesvRoss 7 #9 who's Who in Alberta," Uaigary Herald, A. O. ; 
London Observer, June 27, 1930; article by R. J. Deachman, 
"The Sins of the Liberals," n.n., n.d.; Halifax Eventing 
Herald, November 17, 1927; Regtna Leader-Post, June 1, 1933; 
Edmonton Journal, April, 1933; article by H. M. Morden, 
"A Humanizing Element," n.n., March, 1934. The U.F.A. does 
not appear to have any references to the "ginger group" 
epee oantcery, 1925. 


3 Ligne ; 
Ks McNaught, A) Prophet tn "Politics, A Btography “of: 
demon WOCdewWOrT i= (TOLOMEG, P1L959)8) pp. 213, 259. 


Beye example: Grant Dexter, "Will the West Go Solid 
Poatne, em Vacteqn ey Vagasine, October 25, 1925, 62, 75; 
DM. MelLeanerm Artin Meighen /ywNovenber 23-%»51925, P.A.C.., 
Arthur Meighen papers, p. 87401; "Personalities in the House 
or Commons, "80a. Rrovince, May 12, 1931, clipping in the 
Garland scrapbooks. 


aon exons shia see ee per yaee e980 pa Ds. 2 se 
UE oA, , Uma obo sO ioe 'o eh Exprace eprom Minutes of the 
CO-Operamnag Groups May 26, 1932," PlYALG., H. E. Spencer 
Papers; HSem. tpemcemrtorihe leuk of the House of Commons, 
wunewl/p~glvs3, PeA.C., Spencer papers. 


oO ane Zeigler, Woodeworth, Social Pioneer (Toronco, 
1934), po MOSS -5.6 Pelomorniro- ial uneks, OSU Ap. 63. Waiixred 
Eggleston, "Canadian Farmer-Labour Politics," The World 
Tomorrou , MamiaryAio32 fiP.ALC. pp ROR SP WoOOdSsWwortigscraphooks, 
U9le=1932,. LEH) MeNaught, Prophes an’ Cotrttes pi! 12592 


Mwalter Young, The Anatomy of a Party: The Nattonal 
CCF Gan 19Gd Vroronco, LI69) ppp. 8L05—l7 7a GeraldsCaptan, 
"The Failtre tof) Canadian ‘Socialism: ) Tie Ontarniounxperdence, 
los2—-l04s), 'iCanndtan. Ristori cacdal. kevrew, June, 19esysipp. 99-111. 


Soca National Office, Phe First fen Years, 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (Edmonton, EO 42H9 8 ys, 
copy in possession of Professor L. H. Thomas, Edmonton. See 
also! ibid.., Pe47 for an! ambiguous use "of “ginger group™ by 
H. W. Dalton. After the 1935 election, Dalton had drawn up 
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a massive LwOspalCeCOmpilatiaiwo, the: 1C.C.m. group: sl! 
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Cf. Morton, Progresstve Party, pp. 280-82; George 
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ehesis, University of Toronto, 1961), D. 46. 
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CONCLUSION 


The United Farmers of Alberta had decided in 1919 to 
engage in direct political action=as an independent Group: 
The principles of independent political action proposed by 
tne U.F.A. helped to ensure the Solidarity of its” repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons throughout the parliamen- 
tary sessions of 1921-1935. Fundamental to the principles of 
political action were the co-operation between economic 
groups and the autonomy of the individual member within the 
COnEeExt of the group. The ideas of group organization did 
not provide political strength when the U.F.A. co-operated 
with other independent reform groups who advocated the crea- 
tion of a broad-based reform party under a central authority. 
In this respect, the U.F.A. seriously weakened any national 
Group 2c artitiarced with. 

The U.F.A. Members of Parliament became the center 
of public attention in the controversy stemming from the con- 
Fiick between the two bases of political dction within’ the 
Progressive movement when the controversy came to a head in 
1924, Those members associated with the "ginger GroOupweracued. 
with other Members of Parliament to try and make the ideas of 
democratic, economic group political action work an the 
parliamentary system. At the same time, these members 
adhered to a belief that one safeguard to democratic group 
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action lay with constituency autonomy. These federal members 
were not able to alter the electoral system and were unable 
to establish economic group representation on co-operative 
principles in the legislature. They considered themselves 
to be the representatives of the agrarian economic group and, 
as such, co-operated with other members who designated them- 
selves to be representatives of an economic group. Altogether, 
these were the elements involved in the Progressive split 
Gf01924. 

With the disintegration of the Progressive movement 
after the elections of 1925 and 1926, the U.F.A. ideas of 
group organization and political action came to influence the 
remaining independent groups and members in Parliament. When 
the effects of the Great Depression were being realized, 
these independents, known as the "co-operating groups", 
began to plan the formation of a national organization which 
was to be a broad-based political movement of bok apauaniae 
groups% oThis time the.U.sF.A.smembersewere confident that 
such an organization could be organized without endangering 
their principles of independent political action. Unfor- 
tunately, their ideas once again came into conflict with the 
necessary requirements of a broad-based political party and 
the members of the 1924 "ginger group" found themselves 
arguing against the principles of organization being sought 
by the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 

This time circumstances were such that no split took 


place on the principles of polit tcalactzon. instead, there 
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was a gradual withdrawal of the dissidents from direct poli- 
tical action. By 1939 the U.F.A. was no longer involved in 
political action and there were no members of the "ginger 
Frouplatnithed councdisrofveheaCi cere! The spirit of anaes 
pendent political action passed from the influence of the 
U.F.A. and the "ginger group" to those who saw political 
strength in a disciplined, centralized and broad-based party. 
During the twenty years between 1919 and 1939 the ideas of 
thes. A.-and the “ginger group" had had a degree of influ-— 
ence on the development Of Ehird party crganizations in the 
Canadian political system. But that surge as constituted 
did not allow for the development of a political system based 
on U.F.A. principles. In this respect the ideas were unwork- 
able and therefore their effect was to weaken any political 
Organization the U.F.A. affiliated with since it was inevit— 
eableva conrilict would arise. ~The survival of a political 
OkGanization is aided by its ability to find workabie alter— 
natives or to remain with those that are time-tested and 
proven. It is also aided by its internal discipline and orgen— 
ization and by having an appeal broad enough to attract voters 
from all Gconomic groups in Canadian society. ~ihe adeasyor 
the U.f.A. and the “ginger group” on the snacure of eiacdeperdenG 
political action were considered to be unable to provide 
these characteristics. 

To fully appreciate the significance of these ideas 


on. the. formation of the C.C.F., 18 26 necessary to dispense 
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with many of the interpretations and accounts that have been 
written about the "ginger group". By discovering the reality 
behind the "ginger group", it is now apparent how the myth 
has obstructed a proper evaluation of the effect of these 
Pecessenethic Ni story of, the Cec. br. from 1930 to 1939. “Perhaps 


now a fuller evaluation of that history can be made. 
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APPENDIX A 


LETTER FROM THE GINGER GROUP TO ROBERT FORKE, JVUNE, 1924 


Dear Mr. Forke: 


With the kindliest feeling towards yourself and after 
very careful and deliberate consideration, we the undersigned 
hereby inform you that we do not propose henceforth to attend 
the caucus of the parliamentary group, of which you are the 
leader; and in order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
we herein set forth the reasons which have led to our action 
and to which we propose to give full publicity. 

Our firsts dutyeis to oureconetittent se and'tor the 
democratic principle of the political movement which they so 
heroically inaugurated. That new political movement began 
among Piewtarmers;tit was indeed the political expression of 
various FParmers' organizations throughout Canada. Negatively 
it represents a twofold protest; a protest against the economic 
burdens that have been piled upon the agricultural industry as 
the result of forty years of class government; and a protest 
against a party system organized and dominated from the top, 
and by means of which the financial and commercial interests 
have retained power for so long. Positively it represents a 
nemlene?fostytoygave-effecti in «hespoliticals field’ toy that 
co-operative philosophy which has not only constituted an 
outstanding characteristic of Farmers' movements, but which 
is the world's best hope of saving civilization. 

There was, we believe, nothing further from the minds 
of our constituents than the building of another party machine 
druethemmodelsioiwy) thenoldssy Thatethissmightrbe, madevclear’ the 
Farmers’ organizations, owing to whose activities we find 
ourselves here, formulated their own political organizing and 
financing, selected and elected us and commissioned us to 
co-operate with all parties, groups or individuals, in order 
to carry our principles into effect. As we see it there are 
two) species’ of political organization=-one the "Political 
Party" that aspires to power, and in so doing inevitably per- 
petuates that competitive spirit in matters of legislation 
and government generally which has brought the world wellnigh 
fol muingaethe other lis the®democrati¢ally orgakhized group 
which aims to co-operate with other groups to secure justice 
yatheritthan to. compete with®them fortpower pitt 1s8astrepre= 
Sentatives of thiselatter typerthatewe’ takevournstand, and 
in doing so not only remain true to our obligations but have 
regard also to the obligations which we understood to the 
Farmers’ organizations inyour constituency arOurmtaskrisote 
represent ocourvconstdtuentswbyecoseperatingein Parliament with 
all. panties and» groups; sowas) topsecure!lthesbest possible 
legislation for Canada as a whole. 

In our opinion the principles above outlined to which 
we adhere have been departed from, and in this connection we 
desire to draw your attention to a few among many incidents 
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A-2 


of the past few years. You will undoubtedly recall that''as 
far back as the Saskatoon and Toronto conferences following 
the 1921 election, and subsequently at the Winnipeg conference, 
some difference of opinion and viewpoint was apparent as to 
the purpose, method of action and future of the new political 


movement then and there represented. The divergence of view- 
point then evident has persisted; indeed has been, we believe, 
accentuated. Moreover, in our opinion the present Parliamen- 


aly. organization of the Progress ivemgroup, tendssttomperpetuate 
the type of partyism already described, which we were elected 
to oppose, and to hamper us in the advocacy of those princi- 
ples to which we adhere. Some of us have made attempts to 
secure reorganization of thedte@uoupion..a ditiierent basisy 

but without results. 

Bearing in mind the fact that each constituency repre- 
sented by uS is autonomous in the nomination, election, 
financing and control of its members, it should be evident 
that it is impossible to secure our support for the organiza- 
tion of a political party organi zataon on the oldmlines 
involving majority rule in caucus, whip domination, responsi- 
Dpelicy for leader*s statements-and so forth. The effort-— 
perhaps unconscious--to build a solid political party out of 
our group has been distressing and paralyzing. As an example, 
you will recall the situation last year when the Bank Act was 
under consideration in Parliament. After the caucus had 
agreed, without objection, to support those of its members 
who were putting up a strenuous fight in committee for what 
they considered necessary financial reforms, a sudden change 
of attitude took place and the majority Aes uaiu y hindered the 
Minonuity from putting up such a fight on the ficoer of the 
house as circumstances demanded. As notice had been given to 
the Government of our intention to oppose with all our 
strength the granting of bank charters for a ten year period, 
themminority Nad to accept a defeat ox break with the majority. 

You will readily recall similar instances of Eke 
@viterences of opinion Struggling against old parties' proper— 
ties and conventions-—the question of our immigration policy, 
this year's budget, and so. forth, culminating in thesrecent 
action of the majority endorsing a proposal to send a 
Parliamentary delegation to the British Empire Exh bi t20n at 
the public expense. The divergence of viewpoint has been 
so marked, that it would seem in the best interests of the 
movement that we be left free from constraint to work for 
the cause, independently of the present Parliamentary organ- 
VeatLOn:. Such a course, we believe, would enable us to 
co-operate more harmoniously and freely with those who remain 
nag! qedetel Progressive group and who are in agreement with us on 
any particular issue. 

Le 3 sewith vay Lud. realization of cur duty to our 
constituents, and the purpose of preserving the virility 
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and independence of the political movement of the organized 
farmers of Canada that we now feel it necessary to take such 
action as has been indicated. We desire, however, to make it 
perfectly clear that we are free to co-operate with all 
others, and invite and welcome the assistance and support cf 
those of all parties who genuinely desire legislation such 

as will best promote the interests of Canada as a whole. 


M. N. Campbell, Mackenzie 

Robert Gardiner, Medicine Hat 

E. J. Garland, Bow River 

D. M. Kennedy, West Edmonton 

Agnes Mo 2C aMaconail 7 Southwest 
Grey 

Tom eopencel,. Battle River 
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APPENDIX B 


U.F.A. DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ACTION, 1925 


The following interpretation of the resolutions of 
January, fot, ance vaniary elo, von tie sub edt “or oll tical 
action by the U.F.A. was adopted unanimously by the Annual 
Provineral convention "on Frrday, vanuary 23rd, 1925, after 
thorough consideration of all the clauses in the resolution: 

Wnereds § the oo "rer Convention cecided orticially 
to go into political action, and passed a resolution author- 
Jra the Urry bocabstor each ecrstituency to use the Ura. 
organization machinery for the purpose of nominating and 
Gtectrord Us ove cancrdate me that distrirce, and, 

Whereas there have arisen misunderstandings and dif- 
He¥rences Of vopinions, “and different “interpretations in 
regard to the terms of that resolution, especially regarding 
the forlowimno™polirts ,- viz: 

1. Whom the elected candidate represents in his official 
Capacity. 

2. On what basis he is supposed to co-operate with other 
USPSA. members, and “on what basis all U.FVA. members are sup- 
posed to co-operate, in the interests of good legislation, 
wetheocher political “parties, Groups’ or individuals. 

; Oe eli regard tO” CoOnstiruency fsuronomy “just how Lar this 
autonomy extends, and where it ceases. Now, therefore, be it: 


Resolved, that this Convention, speaking as the 
suprene U.FPoA Maucnority, officially declares: 

lst. That each elected member who has been nominated by 
wier Us A. OLrcanrzatlion aim, ‘any constituency, shalt be™ known 
only as a U.F.A. representative, and shall be expected to 
avtacrenemsel fl to no ‘Other’ legislative group or party, and 
further, that each U.F.A. member is responsible directly to 
hee own U-F.A. constituency organization and that organization 
Sop cesponsitowe to ne U.f “A. organi zation as a whore, 

Pia. "nat each’ candidate’ so elected “shalt be expected to 
co-operate as an individual with all other U.F.A. members, 
“neveny forming and organizing @ Parliamentary group unit; 
aMieetieat this tee, Group unio shally be expec ten" 10" CO-Operacc 
as’-suchy with other Parliamentary parties , groups, Or indi= 
vidual Tenbers, when practicable to do" so in’ the interests: of 
desirable legislation. 

Sra. That each constituency Shall have the fullesx 
autonomy in nominating and electing a candidate, as outlined 
in the two above clauses, but this Convention specifically 
declares that no constituency shail have the right) so use the 
UIP. AL organi zaticonmin that constituency forethe purpose or 
nominating and electing a candidate on any other understanding 
than that outlined above, in clauses one and two of this 
TFesoOlution, “And; ba Le Turiner: 
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4th. Resolved, that nothing in the. above resolution shall 
be so construed as to prevent the UZFCA. Parliamentary group 
from acting with, and inviting into their group councils, 
individual Parliamentary members, especially those elected by 
other farmers' erganizatrons, similar to*theru.PVA>, when a 
majority of the said U.F.A. group decide that it is expedient 
aiGuadvesapre to "co™Ssor! Andehe it “further ,; 

Sth. Resolved, that when a bona fide farm organization, 
such as*ticyUSPaA., from anotner=province; “elects “a group of 
legislative members, and these members organize themselves 
into a legislative group unit representative of that organiza- 
Pee rters Cle lccire er “this eOnventton tiate ours sr ra. 
legislative group should co-operate with such a legislative 
group or groups in the organization of a larger agricultural 
group containing all such Provincial groups, or as many as 
will socorganize. asAndsbe-itnfurther; 

6th. Resolved, that the principles and policies, as 
declared (frometime,to time by the +U.F.A..Conventions, «broadly 
interpreted, shall be the general guiding influence of the 
Pete eemMemoere and the U.r.A; legislative group, and, that 
with these principles in mind, they are expected to use their 
best judgment in dealing, in a practicai way, with all matters 
of legislation, in the interest of industry as a whole, and 
further, that the U.F.A. members and the U.F.A. legislative 
group shall not be considered as in any way bound by any 
declaration of principles, or any platform coming from any 
ethenssource: 

7th. Be it further resolved, that when a special service 
aSecequisced that calls for special training,in orderyto,snender 
that service.efficiently, the, nominations; for.a,constituency 
need not necessarily be limited to U.F.A. members, nor even 
to farmers. The object should be to select a candidate who 
will be loyal to the U.F.A. and capable, of giving .efficient 
service. 

8th. Resolved, that while the constituency organization 
do thesugnit through which the political machinery 1s operaved, 
tiiswuns-ta«does-.not rexisteforethatspunposesonily,; burt fougtie 
purpose-ofacarryingionpall UsFiAs activitiessolpLhak,con-— 
stituency, therefore, we believe that it is misleading to 
callethem: Political Associations,-and wesadvise,all»~U.E.A. 
units of our organization be called U.F.A. units only. 
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APPENDIX C 


WORKING ARRANGEMENT OF THE CO-OPERATING GROUPS IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 1930 


WHEREAS,- We, the Farmer and labour Groups in the House of 
Commons , Ottawa, in conference assembled, find that we have 
much in common and recognize that we are engaged in the common 
fight against a strongly entrenched system of special privi- 
,clCcyvavol Ciel Sar Uunctioningathrougiathe parry system;, recognize 
the advisability of each Group retaining its identity in 
Parliament, thus enabling the Group to give voice to the dis- 
tinctive viewpoint held by the electorate represented by them, 
and also that in working together, we may assist in the 
development of a co-operative system of administration. 


AND WHEREAS,- We believe that the co-operation of all Groups 
in Parliament, for the purpose of obtaining just and benefi- 
Clal legislation and efficient administration of public 
business generally, is to be desired, rather than the bitter 
competition between two major parties, each of which seeks 
above all else to secure power. 


BE TT THEREFORE “RESOLVED )—- 


(a) That Legislative affairs and issues of public importance 
should be the basis upon which we shall endeavor to establisn 
CO-Opebative action, but no group shall be bound by any cbliga= 
tion other than that imposed by the merits of each issue or 
measure under consideration from time to time. In regard to 
any matter brought before the Inter-Group meeting, it shall be 
first decided whether such a matter is one of principle or of 
Procedure. When it is the latter, it is hoped that there 

will be unity of action, but when it is the former, latitude 
must be allowed for the individual judgment. 

(b) That conference of the above mentioned Groups shall be 
held weekly on a fixed day, for the purpose of discussing the 
proposed legislation or other issue which may be before the 
House, and to take joint action thereon whenever such action 
is possible. 

(ce) That at the first meeting in Gach session a Chairman shall 
be selected and shall hold office until his successor is 
appointed. 

(qd) Ghat the conterence shall appoint) apsecretary Uo) Cake 
Minutes. Of Geliberations, but that thessecretary Shells Dbeiong 
to.one of the Groups other than that to which the Chairman 
belongs. 

(e) That the Chairmen of the various Groups shall compose a 
House Committee, the duties of which Shall be to attend to all 
routine matters respecting the accommodation and service of 
the members. It shall attend to therseating ot the members; 
make arrangements for offices; attend to representation on 
Standing Committees, and all other similar duties. 
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(f) That on major issues, upon which common action has been 
decided, the spokesman shall be chosen by the Conference on 
ehe Sroundwoe the ability anc cualitications of the individual 
towleal With ithe particular issuemconcerned. In the event, 
bovwever, Of s)tabeing Eimpractical tO call a conference on a 
given issue, the House Committee shall be expected to act. 

(g) That a majority of the members shall constitute a quorum, 
provided that representatives of two or more Groups be 
present. 
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APPENDIX D 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE TEN PROGRESSIVES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
GINGER GROUP 


Campbell, Milton Neil.* Born Greenvale, Prince Edward Island, 
Janvtarye2l, 1398). “Mayried, June 2, 1908. Educated, 
Pup lve school mrrince or Wales Col lece, Charlottetown. 
Telegraph operator, station agent, Canadian Northern 
Railway, 1902-1909. Farmed at Pelly, Saskatchewan, 
Joop COUNCTIOL (lorgveriny,, LOt2—-1920. Elected to 
the House of Commons, 1921, for Mackenzie. Re-elected 
1925, 1926, 1930. Resigned to s@rve-as Vice-Chairman, 
Tariff Advisory Board of Canada, February 6, 1933- 
February, 1949. Died November 11, 1965, London, 
Ontario. Authored Reminrecences of Pioneer Days in 
Cie eo, 19.60). 


Coote, George Gibson. Born Oakville, Ontario, August 18, 1880. 
Married, December 19, 1910. Bank manager at Nanton, 


Pewee aro Uo Oe sen CCOUmEcanNLeWwilohed brokerage! firm 
1908-1921. Also farmed. Associated with the United 
Farmers of Alberta, 1913. Vice-President, U.F.A. 


Federal section, Macleod District. Elected to the 
HOuUsewOnescommons, L921. Re-elected 1925, 1946, 1930. 
Defeated in 1935 election as-a C.C.F. candidate. 
AppOtnted os a Director, Bang Of Manaua, september 11, 
Peo Oo wuNe lo 55. DETeCLOMm ea toertas Woeat POO), 1936- 
1952 peepied, November 247 1959". 


DPeUVOCU We ee stones OOrn Chester [evs Oncaea GO, Mayed., 1875. 
Edw@ecated, Morrisburg High School, University of 
Buffalo. Farmed at Chesterville. Elected to the House 
CEmcommons ,ol9 Zia "tor sDundas, a Didunot contest. a) seat 
tuts oO) election. — Dred 1939. 


Gardiner, Robert.* Born Aberdeenshire, Scotland, February 24, 
1879. Attended elementary schools. Came to Canada, 
T9022. bermea at baltieGrord soasktatCcniewan .~ ands axcel, 
Alberta, Councillon and Reeve for Municipal District 
Om Golden Centre, 1914-1921,  Blected to whe house, of 
Commons moy-e.ection alune,,) LO21 9) Re-elected general 
Glection J921 form Medicine wat. wRe-elected 1975, 1926, 
1930 Acadia. Defeated 1935. President of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, 1931-1944. Died February 6, 1945 
at Calgary, Alberta. Never married. 


rrr Ne 


* . . * 
Denotes original six members who were identified 


as "ginger group". 
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Garland, Edward Joseph.* Born Dublin, Ivetand, March 16, 
Edo. Married, 1o)6e =Attendedsbelvidera College and 
Dublin University. Came to Canada, 1909. Member of 
the’ United: Farmers of Alberta executive, 1919-1921. 
Elected to the House of Commons, 1921 for Bow River. 
Reénerectcds 925) 100G7m | 980m 1 Defeated "1935. CeGkre 
National Organizer, 1936-1939. Appointed Secretary 
tojthe Canadian High’ Commissioner, Ireland, 1940. 
Ambassador to Norway, 1946-47. Retired 1953. 
Resades presently in Creston, B.C. 


Good, William Charles. Born Brantford Township, Ontario, 
Pebruarye 24, 1876. “Educated Brantford Colege® Insti- 
EUEG Unt Veroity Or Toroncom (eB eA.),  Barned ateParis, 
Ontario. “President, Cooperative Union of Canada, 
1921-1945. Vice-President, Farmers' Publishing 
Company. Active in Dominion Grange, United Farmers 
of Ontario, United Farmers Co-operative Company. 
Mlecrodmeo thie House of Commonse 1921) for Brant. ‘Not 
a candidate, 1925. Married 1908. Died 1967. 
AULNOrea evarmer Citizen, 1958. 


Kennedy, Donald Macbeth.* Born Ballinlag, Perthshire, Scot- 
VIC eeuguste2 i, I6S4e6e Marraed »alune 197251916. Came 
to Canada, 1903. Educated Logiejait Public School, 
Perth Academy, Brandon College. Farmed at Waterhole, 
ALDer ta —Municipal Councillor, Fairview, 1917. 
Municipal Secretary-Treasurer, 1918-1919. Elected ta 
them iveata Legislature 1920) Resigned and elected 
to Jehewhouse of Commons, 1921 for Edmonton West. 
Rhe-etecved £OL Peace River, 1925, 1926,71930. Defeated 
Tp ee ed 19 5:/ < 


Macphail, Agnes Campbell.* Born Proton Township, Ontario, 
March 24, 1890. Educated Owen Sound Collegiate, 
muGdetord COlleqiate, Strattora Normal) School. Taught 
Scnooim at Ceylon, Ontario. “Director, United Farmers 
Co-operative Company. Member C.C.F. National Execu- 
tive. Elected to the House of Commons, 1921 for 
Grey-south East. Re-elected 1925, 1926, 1930 and 
1935 (for Grey-Bruce). Defeated 1940. Elected 1943 
to the Ontario Legislature for York East. Re-elected 
1948. Defeated 1951. Never married. Died, February 13, 
LIS AmateTOrOmteO,  Ontall oO. 


Spencer, Henry Elvins.* Born Alchester, England, March 7, 1882. 
Married), March, 1913. Employed by a banking firm, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1899-1905. Printer and Publisher, 
Paris, 1906-1907. Came to Canada, 1908. Farmed at 
Edgerton, Alberta. Elected to the House of Commons, 
L921) torn sBattle Raver. Re-elected 1925, 1926, 1930. 
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D-=3 
Defeated 1935. Unsuccessful C.C.F. candidate 1940 
and 1945. Chairman, Wainwright School Division. 
President, Alberta School Trustees ASSocia tion. 
Retired 1948. Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 


School Trustees Association until 19562 "*Dred"Oetober ‘ly, 
1972 at Comox, British Columbia. 


Ward, William John. Born Owen Pound, “Ontario - October. 25), 
1882. Married, 1909. Moved to Manttobay 9897-2 
Farmer, Insurance and Real Estate agent; Daupnin 3 
President, Adairac Whole and Fish PrOCUCtS S4intd =; 
Churchill. Managing President, United Farmers of 
Manitoba. Elected to the House of Commons, 1921 
for Dauphin. Re-elected 1925, 1926. Defeated 1930. 
Re-elected “1935, “1940 /ipefeated 19408 Getelected 
1949. Progressive 1921-1930. Liberal 1935-1953. 


Most of the information contained in the biographies was 
available in The Canadian: Directory of Parliament, 1867-1967, 
and The Parltamentary Guide, 1921-1935. Other material, such 
as death dates, was located in newspapers. Many other points 

of information were obtained from author interviews or inter- 

views made available through the Glenbow Foundation Archives 
and the Provincial Archives of Alberta, 
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APPENDIX E 


LABOUR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
GINGER GROUP AND CO-OPERATING GROUPS 


Adshead, Herbert Bealey. Born Manchester, England, October 17, 
1862. Married, 1882. Education: Manchester Grammar 
pCoOOL, OC Lawa Normal sochool,. Came to Canada, 1373. 
setLiled in,Ottawa.  sMoved to Western.Canada, 1898) at 
teaching school and homesteading near Olds, Alberta. 
Moved to Calgary, 1912. Member of Calgary City Coun- 
Crl, 1913,,1914, 1917. Unsuccessful ‘mayoralty candi- 
Gdacesin Calgary, L917. Unsuccessful candidate, 1921 
generat election. Elected to the House of Commons, 
1926 as Independent Labour candidate, Calgary East. 
Defeated 1930.7 DiedaMay 2, 1932 at Calgary. 


Heaps, Abraham Alberta. Born Leeds, England, December 24, 
Eocene MaLrLaed ,.1903e" (Came to Canadayel9l11l. Became 
a manufacturer's agent and upholsterer at Winnipeg. 
Member, Winnipeg City Council; tnvolved in Winnipeg 
General Strike, 1919. Candidate in federal by-election 
form Winnipeg North, L923)" butswas deteated. Elected 
for they House of Commons for Winnipeg North, 1925. 
heme tectea rl 926, 1930211055.)  pereared, L940) Died 
PoP vina, 1954 at Bournemouth, england. 


TEvine, Wit tame ‘Born Glethess, Scotland, April 19, 1885. 
Married, 1910. Came to Canada in 1907. Attended 
Wesley College and Manitoba College. Graduated in 
Cieotogy,  LOL3s Presbyterian minister, 1913-1015; 
Unitarian minister (Calgary), 1915-1919. Acquitted 
of charge of heresy in 1914. Edited The Nutcracker, 
1916-1917; The Non-Partizan, 1917-1919, and The Western 
Independent, 1919-1920. Authored The Farmer in 
Polipece (1920), Co-operative Governmenc (1929). 
Defeated general election, 1917. Elected to House 
Of NGommons 7 Ml92IN ror Calgary Hast: Vdetreatedy e119 25. 
Independent Labour candidate. Re-elected, 1926, for 
Wetaskiwin as a UFA candidate. Re-elected 1930, 
defeated 1935, 1940. Elected to House of Commons, 
1945 for Cariboo as C.C.F. candidate.  Dereated, 
EoaGe 19.55 25°" Dred) October 26, 1962 *aterdmonton, 


MacInnis, Angus.. Born GlenWilliam, P.E.I., September 2, 1884. 
Married, 1932. Vancouver alderman and trade unionist. 
Elected to the House of Commons, 1930 for Vancouver 
South: Re-elected 1935,,1940, 1945, 1949, 1953. Not 
avecandidate; 19570" Parliamentary advisor tothe 
Canadian delegation, U.N. General Assembly, 1947; 
advisor to the Canadian Delegation, I.L.O. Conference, 
Geneva , ¥L950we rDiednMarchp3, 1964. 
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Woodsworth, James Shaver. Born Etobiocoke Township, Ontario, 
July 29, 1874. Married, 1904. Educated at University 
of Manitoba, Victoria University, Toronto. Ordained 
a Methodist minister, 1896. Authored Strangers Within 
Our Gates (1009) aluetieranboun. (1911). PHeld various 
positions as social worker, longshoreman and director, 
Bureau of Social Research for Governments of Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba and Alberta. Elected to the House of 
Commons, 1921 for Winnipeg Center. Re-elected, 1925, 
P76 7e! 2 30,41935, 1940, Pirst leader of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1932-1939. 

Died a lar chad. 1942 atavancouver. 


The information for these biographies was derived from 
The Canadian Dtrectory of Parltament, 1867-1967. This was 
supplemented by other sources, including the available 
biographies of Woodsworth and Heaps, as well as the theses 
concerning Irvine. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


The basic primary source for this Study is the Henry E. 
Spencer papers located at the Public Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa, and at the Glenbow Foundation Archives, Calgary: The 
secondary accounts relied upon were W. L. Morton, The Progres- 
stve Party tn Canada, Kenneth McNaught, A Prophet in Polittes, 
A Btography of J. S. Woodsworth, and W. D. Young, The Anatomy 
ee heme te Varional CCF, 1958-196). These were sup- 
plemented to a large extent by ®thes periodical, The U.F.A. 
and the interviews made available through the auspcies of 
the Provincial Archives of Alberta, Edmonton, and the Glenbow 
Foundation Archives, Calgary. By and large the essential 
chronology and the interpretations to be reckoned with were 
derived from the three secondary works. 

In the main this study does not deviate from the 
chronology ernie interpretation presented by Professor Morton. 
However, the Spencer papers, Professor McNaught's biography 
and the House of Commons Debates revealed some inconsistencies 
that have to be resolved if one is to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the "ginger group" in the parliamentary Origins of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federations, THe cortical 
period is 1925-1926 and here the Spencer papers proved most 
useful in aes the gaps of our knowledge of how the 
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“co-operating groups" was formed. Unfortunately these papers 
are fragmentary, specifically in the record of what transpired 
at meetings of the groups and who attended. This is evident 
when one finds the record of the December 16, 1926 meeting 
but no conclusive evidence of the resolution passed. The 
working arrangement of May, 1930 and the minutes of the 
May 26, 1932 meeting are other examples. It might be sug- 
gested that this fragmentary record has in part contributed 
to many of the misconceptions about the organizational 
activities of the Independent groups at Ottawa. Therefore, 
it is imperative to cross-check the materials with other 
avatlab emsources like The U.F.A. Next to this source of 
periodical literature this writer found the Calgary Albertan 
COeDesquite helprul, along with the’ Ottawa Citizen. This is 
as much the reflection of the respective editors as it is 
the proximity to events. 

All these serve to make a general comment about the 
Various approaches to the Progressive Party and the C.C.F. 
from 1921-1939. This writer noted a tendency to emphasize 
a particular individual or group while over-looking the 
inter-relationship of the particular with the general climate 
at the time. This can be both a fault and a reward depending 
on how much weight and significance are awarded in each 
instance. The criticism of this method is that it makes 
assumptions the evidence does not coincide with. Since much 
of the history of this period remains to be written, one can 


only hope that future researchers will start their inquiries 
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by questioning the premises in previous writings. In this 
regard and in terms of the Progressive political tradition, 
one cannot stress enough trying to follow the balanced 
approach in considering as many contributing aspects as pos- 
Sible, a feature that marks Professor Morton's work. 

AS we examine further what Leo Courville calls the 
middle leadership .of .the Progressive organizations it will 
be necessary to bear in mind the distinctions and the premises 
of those who have explored aspects of this history before us. 
Only then can a more complete picture of the "whys" of these 


people's activities be presented. 
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